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The Wasted One and One and One 


THE CASE FOR A SEVEN-THREE-THREE EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


William Charles Korfmacher, Ph.D.—St. Louis, Mo. 


HE YOUNG PEOPLE of America are wasting 

three years of their lives in the process 
of obtaining education from elementary school 
through college. Not only is this waste a de- 
plorable personal loss to each of the individuals 
concerned, but it is integrally linked with the 
whole crisis in current American education and 
with much of the grave problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. It is not a situation of today’s making, 
but a condition which the peculiarly harassing 
factors in the current educational scene are ren- 
dering increasingly evident. 


This waste is so apparent that no widespread 
and “‘scientifically devised” tests, no special ses- 
sions of experts, are needed to perceive its start- 
lingly clear details. The layman, educationally 
speaking, can discern it. Surely the educator, 
whatever his particular field—provided only he 
have a candid academic outlook and interest— 
can grasp the situation. Therefore the present 
writer, although he has been occupied for well 
over a third of a century in the seemingly se- 
questered field of the classical languages, feels 
free to speak out with a strong sense of convic- 
tion and assurance. 


Within recent months Dr. Grayson Kirk, Pres- 
ident of Columbia University, wrote in The Satur- 
day Evening Post a vety interesting article (sub- 
sequently condensed in the Reader’s Digest for 
July 1960) entitled “College Shouldn’t Take 
Four Years.” The arguments there set forth re- 
flected the thinking of many educators over a 
period of many years. The basic idea was in 
no sense novel. The importance of the article 
Jay in the fact that a man of Dr. Kirk’s stature 
was willing to commit himself so openly and 
with such assurance. 


The Wasted One—Eighth Grade 


Actually, what Dr. Kirk has to say about the 
college is, with necessary adaptations, true also 
of the high school and of the elementary school. 
Many authorities have already questioned the 
eight-year grade school and the four-year high 
school. However, inertia, resistance to change 


remain sturdy and adamant. It is often only 
under severe emergency conditions that desirable 
mutations can be achieved. 


One would not like to interfere with the kin- 
dergarten, though some systems are eliminating 
that delightful first stage in education by reason 
of the pressures of classroom space and teacher 
shortages. In most instances, and as an ideal 
pattern, the kindergarten should remain, with an 
entering age of five years. It may well be, of 
course, that the element of play and what some 
harsher critics have considered a kind of scho- 
lastic baby-sitting could be modified, and that 
more could be offered in the way of propaedeutic 
training. Today's five-year olds are often quite 
sophisticated, what with their exposure to radio, 
television, and the like, and readier than their 
grandparents and even their parents to get at 
the business of education at a tender age. 


But the eight-year elementary school is really 
a sorry anachronism dismally clinging to its place 
by sheer force of custom. Even a superficial in- 
vestigator knows that it was introduced into 
early America on the model of the German 
Volksschule, the primary school of eight grades 
that was designed to provide a complete basic 
education. The same investigator understands 
as well, however, that the Volksschule represented 
terminal education for those who would go no 
farther. Those students, however, destined for 
higher education left the school in mid-career, 
for transfer to an institution of the Gymnasium 
or “junior high school, high school, junior col- 
lege” type; the next step from which would be 
the Universitat, or senior college and graduate 
studies. | 


We think of age fourteen as the “normal” 
time for graduation from the elementary school. 
The waste and delay here are obvious, particu- 
larly in the eighth grade. When one speaks of 
“the wasted one and one and one,” the first 
“one” is the eighth grade. In fact, some thinkers 
would add the seventh grade as well, as another 
: But it is probably mote realistic, in viens 
of the tardiness with which change is accepted, 
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ito concentrate on the last of the elementary 
‘school grades and to hope that this may be elim- 
iinated. 


Surely there is a great deal of unnecessary rep- 
‘etition on the primary level. Nor is this a mat- 
iter of recent growth. Those of us whose elemen- 
itary education was in the early years of the 
‘century will remember receiving an American 
|history text and a geography about the third or 
fourth grade, completing it, and then receiving 
ia somewhat advanced American history book and 
ia geography about the sixth grade. Why could 
inot one text in each case have been introduced 
iat what seemed to be the appropriate time, be 
‘carefully taught, and thus avoid needless repeti- 
tion ? 


Further, our protracted elementary school 
program has brought our youngsters to the next 
level of education at an age which is beyond the 
ideal time for teaching some of the traditional 
subjects. For example, in most American schools, 
children do not begin any foreign language work 
until the high school—I say most of the Amer- 
ican schools, since now, tardily and repentently, 
some extended effort and experimentation are at 
last being carried on in foreign language in the 
grade schools. The general situation, however, 
represents meager progress, as a distinguished 
foreign educator remarked to me that America 
is the only civilized nation of the Western world 
which delays the teaching of foreign languages 
to children until the age of fourteen! Hence, 
even in this respect, a shortening of the elemen- 
tary program by concluding it with the seventh 
grade would be helpful and would constitute 
another argument for saving one of the wasted 
years. 


There are those, of course, who will raise the 

cry of “enrichment,” pointing out that this matter 
of teaching foreign languages at earlier age levels 
is becoming more prevalent, that science and in- 
tensified mathematics and greater attention to 
art and musical appreciation are also commanding 
“more and more attention in elementary school 
“programs—and that therefore eight grades are 
‘scarcely enough for all that must be done. To 
these people I would reply that the waste of years 
in American education is not merely numerical, 
a year here, a year later, and a year later still; 
but that even within the span of years a reformer 
would find acceptable there is a further appal- 
ling waste which any reasoned transformation in 
the system should salvage. 


2) 


An Eleven Month School Year 


My reference in this case is to the traditional 
summer vacation. Here again we seem bent on 
preserving an interesting anachronism that goes 
back to the days when America was largely an 
agricultural nation, when an overwhelming per- 
centage of American homes wete “family farms,” 
for the operation of which in the productive sum- 
mer season all members of the family who could 
lend a hand were expected to help. It was a 
time of small cities rather than large, a time 
when the problems of juvenile delinquency 
stemming from crowded living conditions in 
great cities, from tenements and apartment houses 
and smaller dwellings had not developed as we 
know it now. Today, in contrast, young children 
of active minds and bodies simply have no ready 
Opportunity to dispose of the staggering amount 
of leisure time that spreads through most of 
June, all of July, all of August, and early Sep- 
tember. Too often, as a result, idle minds be- 
come the devil’s workshop. 


It is surely a reform long delayed for educators 
to rethink the school year, and to bring America 
an elementary school program running from the 
first of September through the thirty-first of July, 
with the month of August remaining as an ade- 
quate vacation time. One foresees, of course, 
the storm of opposition such a proposal faces. 
Yet it is hard not to be convinced that the change 
is essential. 


Out of the many difficulties involved, three 
are particularly noteworthy. The first would re- 
present the unwillingness of teachers to toil the 
added number of weeks; the second, the inability 
of school systems to meet alleged increased costs; 
the third, the loss of summer session programs 
for teachers seeking or requiring educational ad- 
vancement. There is no invincible obstacle in 
the first objection, provided proper salary adjust- 
ments are made. Presently, many teachers find 
it hard to finance themselves during the long 
summer months, even though (as is sometimes 
the case) their salaries are paid them in twelve 
equal installments, one each month. Many are 
compelled to look elsewhere for temporary sum- 
mer employment. Many would welcome a longer 
“year,” provided proper compensation were forth- 
coming. 

Secondly, there is the basic problem of neces- 
sary financing on the part of school authorities. 
But here there is the offsetting fact that the 
seven-grade, eleven-month school would operate 
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initially with one grade fewer for which to pro- 
vide teaching personnel. Hence budgetary offi- 
cers would find some compensations. There 
could well be rising costs none the less; but the 
increases would be richly repaid by a far better 
elementary system. Society would benefit by 
keeping boys and girls of grade school age pro- 
fitably occupied during the summer months and 
by giving them a one month vacation in which 
the pall and boredom they so often suffer today 
would be happily relieved. 


The serious third factor—that of opportunities 
for self-advancement in their own studies on the 
part of teachers—could at first blush cause no 
little concern. Yet one knows that self-advance- 
ment work is not exclusively a matter of summer 
study. Late afternoon and Saturday classes at 
colleges and universities claim many part-time 
enrollments from actively engaged teachers. 
Likewise, there are today accredited courses by 
television which may be pursued at home.  Fi- 
nally, one would look forward to a better time 
when school systems would more generally give 
part-year paid sabbatical leaves for study—a con- 
cession surely crying for extension. 


And One—Fourth Year of High School 


If, then, American education could be per- 
suaded to effect this great reform in the elemen- 
tary school, the first wasteful “one” would be 
duly eliminated—and replaced by a program far 
sounder and, with the over-all rethinking conso- 
nant with a great change, notably richer and 
more challenging. The change would make 
somewhat easier the elimination of the second 
wasteful “one” that is now found in the second- 
ary system. 


Once again the careful observer may ask: 
“Why four years? And why nine months only 
in each year?” And further: “Could not the 
work of the high school be accomplished as 
well—perhaps even better— in three years of 
eleven months each, with an August vacation 
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an effort to reach the high school sooner, to 
accelerate, but yet without a surrender of the 
sacred eight-four-four of grade school, secondary 
school, and college. More surprisingly, the ob- 
server would note with interest the widely en- 
dorsed advanced placement system, now well 
advanced in widespread experimentation. This 
is a system whereby, under very careful safe- 
guards, abler high school pupils, especially in the 
third and fourth years, are taught strictly college 
subjects, are subjected to rigorous examinations 
in them, and then, among cooperating collegiate 
institutions, given advance credit for those sub- 
jects towards a college degree. Why, the observer 
wonders, not let them actually be in college in- 
stead of remaining in high school doing college 
work? 


If the traditionalist answers “‘too young,” “not 
socially adjusted with others at the same educa- 
tional level,’ then the obvious answer is to make 
that adjustment possible. Let a// high school 
students complete their programs in a new three- 
year, eleven-month per year program, and so do 
away with the second ‘one’ in the “wasted one 
and one and one.’”” And if there are staggering 
objections and difficulties comparable to those 
that would appear in an attempted transmutation 
of the elementary system, solutions could be sug- 
gested at the secondary level akin to those at the 
lower level. 


And One—Fourth Year of College 


We come, then, to the college of liberal arts, 
traditionally a four-year program and today faced 
with the stupendous problem of an expected en- 
rollment increase of one hundred per cent be- 
tween 1960 and 1970. To meet that problem 
many devices, many changes, are being proposed. 
One of the most effective would be, again, to 
eliminate a “one” in the wastage in American 
education from grade school through college. 


As a matter of fact, certain undergraduates now 
do, through a use of summer school and a slight 


only?” intensification of their semester programs, attain — 

the bachelor’s degree in three years. They are 

something of an exception. But they prove that _ 
f 


it can be done. 


And here the same careful observer would note 
certain puzzling facts, in part of long standing, 
in part of more recent development. He would 
point out, for example, that in its early years the 
high school has already become amalgamated 
somewhat in many systems with the grade school 
through junior high school, which can be des- 
cribed, not unfairly, as partially elementary and 
partially secondary. It gives the impression of 


Ideally, colleges would agree on a four-quarter 
year of some eleven full weeks per quarter. This 
schedule would account for forty-four of the 
fifty-two weeks, leaving a comfortable margin of 
eight weeks to provide for a full August of va- 
cation, a Christmas and an Easter recess, occa- 


= es : 
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‘sional holidays, and certain non-class days needed 
for registration, consultation, and the like. Less 
ideally, but more readily acceptable within the 
present framework of many colleges, would be 
|a system of two semesters of sixteen weeks each, 
beginning early enough after August 31 to allow 
for recesses and holidays plus non-class days, 
for a summer session of ten or even twelve 
weeks, and for summer vacation during the whole 
month of August. 


Capable students would not crack under such 
a system, nor would faculty personnel. For the 
latter, to be sure, the “year” would be so arranged 
if it were made up of four quarters, that each 
faculty member would have one quarter each 
year free of duties but paid. In the alternative 
system, within successive cycles of years, a cor- 
responding free semester or summer session could 
be arranged. 


Benefits of Seven-three-three System 


The proposal, then, is to change the wasteful 
“eight-four-four” system from the beginning of 
the grades through the liberal arts college, and 
to substitute for it a ‘“‘seven-three-three’”’ system 
with a school-year throughout that would reduce 
the summer vacation to the one month of August. 
In terms of years, graduation from grade school 
would be at age thirteen; from high school, at 
age sixteen; from the liberal arts college, at age 
nineteen. 

The elimination of one year at each of the 
three levels would be a welcome help in the pre- 
sent teacher shortage. But the boon to young 
men would be very great, indeed. Today’s call 
for specialization, for professional schooling be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree, is in the highest 
degree imperative—so much so that educators 
have voiced the fear that increased demands in 
specialization might in time almost exclude young 
men from the more general programs of the col- 
lege of arts and sciences. This would be a sorry 
outcome, to be sure, in an age when more and 
more attention to the basic problems of man and 
the society in which he lives—a proper field 


for the liberal arts student—is needed on the part 
of an increasing number of men and women, 
through sound study in sound systems of train- 
ing. Democracy, for example, needs an augmen- 
tation in the count of its men and women of 
genuinely sound liberal training more than it 
needs an increased count of specialists. 


With the present trend to youthful marriages, 
graduation with a liberal arts degree at nineteen 
would be of tremendous benefit to women stu- 
dents. Those desiring to marry before twenty 
(and this is a question of what they would do, 
not what their elders might prefer to have them 
do) would at least have a college education as 
an invaluable part of the marriage dowry. And 
it is impossible to overestimate the value in a 
democratic society of an ever increasing number 
of wives and mothers possessing a worthy liberal 
education. 


Any such sweeping change as that suggested 
in the preceding paragraphs is beset, admittedly, 
with difficulties of the keenest order. With some 
I have attempted, in part, to deal. There are 
many others—for example, the difficulty of the 
pupil of somewhat less than normal ability, who 
would presumably be crushed in such an accel- 
erated and intensified program as has here been 
proposed. But his problem already stands in our 
present system. He too, would be brought into 


a “seven-three-three” program, but in one geared 


to his abilities. His ultimate academic badge 
would hardly be a bachelor’s degree of the sort 
the more gifted would receive. Perhaps he would 
not even persist through the third stage, but 
would stop at whatever chronological age his 
particular community sets for the termination of 
obligatory schooling. Yet during his school years 
he would be occupied in an eleven-month system, 
in a program most profitable to his abilities and 
his interests. 

Today, surely, with education in an upheaval, 
with more and more pupils and—one may almost 
say—-fewer and fewer teachers, proportionately, 
it is abundantly clear that changes must be made. 
It is an acceptable time to eliminate wasted years. 


In a Christian Society education must be reli- 
gious, not in the sense that it will be administered 
by ecclesiastics, still less in the sense that it wiil 


in theology, but in the sense that its aims will be 


ercise pressure, OF attempt to instruct everyone | 


directed by a Christian philosophy of life. It will 
no longer be merely a term comprehending a 
variety of unrelated subjects undertaken for spe- 
cial purposes or for none at all. (T. S. Eliot, 
The Idea of a Christian Society) 
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The Mighty Pen of Montalembert 


DEDICATED FOE OF SECULARISM IN FRANCE 


ae CENTENARY of the death of the eminent 
Dominican preacher, Pére Lacordaire, will 
be celebrated this year with becoming tributes 
from scholars and sociologists, and by many who 
strive, as he did, to resist the evil influences of 
secularism in France. Among those tributes we 
hope that honor will be paid the memory of his 
great co-worker in the social apostolate, Count 
de Montalembert, for the priest and apologist 
shared many hopes and disappointments in their 
united effort to establish the Kingdom of God 
within the rapidly changing Republics of France. 


Trish Inspiration and French Liberalism 


Since this is also the fifteenth centenary of 
the death of St. Patrick, and his Feast occurs this 
month, it will be of interest to recall that 
Montalembert was deeply devoted to the Irish 
people. In 1829, when he was preparing to write 
a history of Ireland he commented: “It seems to 
me Ireland has become almost a friend. In 
wishing to write her history I had more than a 
literary vanity, a puerile ambition. I had a holy 
and noble cause to defend, a cause which I 
alone in France embraced in a serious manner, a 
cause which combined all the sacred objects of 
our ambition, religion and liberty, a people heroic 
as the Crusaders. ...”" He was strongly impressed 
by the difference between the two ancient Cath- 
olic nations—France and Ireland—one rich, pow- 
erful and faithless, the other oppressed, de- 
gtaded and despoiled of her wealth, but mag- 
nificently and heroically loyal to the Faith. 


Charles Forbes Rene de Montalembert was born 
more than a century and a half ago in London. 
His father had followed his king into exile there, 
and there he met and married the daughter of 
a Scotch artist named Forbes. The precocious 
young Charles received his earliest education 
which had more than a blend of Protestant Liber- 
alism, from his maternal grandfather. The 
Count, who had returned to France, recalled his 
son when he was nine years old, in order, as he 
said pointedly, to bring up Charles as a French- 
man! 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


The young Charles joined his father at Stutt- 
gart, where he was stationed as French ambas- 
sador, and remained in Germany for three years, 
returning to France in 1826. Charles entered the 
College of Sainte Barbe, and showed what man- 
ner of nobility his character had acquired. He 
soon became the butt of the tawdry Voltairian 
jibes flung at the Faith he so fearlessly pro- 
fessed. It served to strengthen him against the 
rabid anti-clericalism of the time and developed 
in him a love of debate. After a brilliant career 
at school and university he joined his father in 
Sweden, where he concentrated on philosophy 
and history. Unknown to himself, perhaps, 
Providence was giving him an ideal training for 
his many-sided apostolate, and for the writing 
of that masterpiece of European history, The 
Monks of the West. 


History was gathering momentum when he 
returned to France at the age of twenty. France 
was seething with social and political unrest. 
He supported the Liberals at first, and was in 
England when they ousted Charles X and put 
Louis Philippe on the throne. He may have 
mistakenly supposed that the Liberals of France 
would be the same as those he had known in 
England. He was later to regret that confusion, 
which led to so many disappointments later. 
Though it cloaked itself in many humanitarian 
guises and professions of advancement, Conti- 
nental Liberalism was virulently anti-Catholic, 
animated by the Freemason frenzy which had 
provoked the Revolution and which devoted great 
reserves of money and administrative power to 
every detail concerned with the elimination of 
religion from the lives of the people. Crucifixes 
were removed from hospitals on the plea that the 
wood in them tended to become germ-infested! 


In 1830 he realized a long deferred ambition 
to visit Ireland which was just then in the throes” 
of a struggle for freedom, religious and national, 
under the guidance of the great Liberator, O’Con- 
nell. The people of Ireland of every class gave 
him an enthusiastic welcome. The priests in 
particular won his admiration for their heroic 


~— 
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care of their flocks, their deep learning and 
thigh ideals. A banquet was given in his “honor 
at the famous seminary of Maynooth. 

The main object of Montalembert’s visit to 
Ireland was to meet O’Connell, whom he had 
honored from afar as the model of a great cham- 
jpion of the Faith and of national liberty. He 
itode sixty miles over the mountains to meet the 
|Liberator, who received him as his guest at Der- 
itynane. Their first impressions of each other 
‘were unfavorable: Montalembert thought O’Con- 
inell looked more like a prosperous farmer than a 
(chivalrous leader of his people, while O’Connell 
ithought Montalembert was just another frivolous 
}young Frenchman on a grand tour. When they 
imet later in Paris they considerably modified 
ithese superficial impressions of each other, and 
‘wherever the occasion admitted Montalembert 
|paid just and generous tribute to O'Connell in 
his books. 


Champion of the Faith 


Montalembert’s experiences in Ireland decided 
him in his vocation to become a champion of 
the Faith, and as soon as he returned to France 
he threw himself into the struggle against the 
'Church’s enemies. He formed a close friendship 
with the brilliant Dominican, Pére Lacordaire, 
and with the tragic Abbé Lamennais. The three 
young enthusiasts founded a paper called L’ Avenir 
dedicated to God and Liberty. They called 
for a rapprochement between Catholicism and 
Liberalism, and advised the Church to adapt itself 
to democratic ways and institutions. 

To inject what seemed to be a languid Catho- 
licism with the vitalizing doctrines of Liberalism 
and re-write the teaching of the Church in the 
modern idiom seemed to those young men an 
ideal and obvious way of raising the Church's 
prestige. It will be borne in mind that it was 
eighty years before the promulgation of the En- 
cyclical Pascendi, and almost a century before 
Catholic Action became an organized movement. 
_ The apostolic trio gained a great following 
not only in France, but in America. They formed 
a league among the more influential Catholics of 
France for the purpose of resisting anti-religious 
measures in official circles. They formed a Gen- 
eral Council in Paris which, as its first task, be- 
gan a crusade for freedom of education. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
national education in France had been placed 


ersity of Paris, a thoroughly secularized institu- 


by Napoleon under the jurisdiction of the Uni- © 


tion. No private school was permitted to exist 
without a license from the University. The effect 
was a complete secularization of education in 
France. The government closed some schools in 
Lyons, and in reply the General Council opened 
a free school in Paris for the religious training 
of children. Within two days Lacordaire and 
Montalembert were arrested. 

Montalembert’s father died before the trial, 
and as he was now a peer he demanded trial by 
his peers jointly with his friend as their alleged 
crime was committed in joint conspiracy. The 
government had to accede to his request and 
Count de Montalembert, quite boyish in appear- 
ance, addressed not merely the court, but the 
whole nation of France, on the inquities of sec- 
ular education, and on the treason which the 
liberals were committing against the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Church. One phrase from his speech 
in particular was remembered and repeated many 
times by his followers: “We are the sons of 
Crusaders; we do not recoil before the sons of 
Voltaire.” Although the court found the two 
young men guilty and fined them a hundred 
francs each, the effect on France was highly sig- 
nificant. Catholics recognized in Montalembert 
a leader of splendid gifts, while his accusers 
found they had unwittingly done him an immense 
service by focusing the attention of the nation on 
their shabby conspiracy to rob France of its Faith. 


A Lesson in Humility 


Meanwhile Lamennais had been exceeding the 
bounds of prudence in the pages of L’Avenzr in 
his efforts to blend Catholicism and Socialism. 
Although Pope Gregory XVI had approved the 
holy enthusiasm of the founders of L’ Avenir in 
the beginning, he was moved to condemn it later 
for its untempered zeal. His Encyclical, Mzrari 
vos did not mention it by name but clearly con- 
demned its tenets and it was forced to cease 
publication. 

The trio journeyed to Rome to seek audience 
with the Pope and explain the real nature of their 
crusade. The Pontiff deferred an audience. 
Lacordaire and Montalembert finally returned to 
France humbled and chastened. Lamennais re- 
mained behind for a while, becoming daily more 
embittered. He returned to France hostile to the 
Church he had but lately championed, and con- 
tinued his efforts to found a movement of Cath- 
olic Socialism. He provided an ideal theme for 
Zola’s Rome, but his real life was closed in 
tragic unrepentance. 
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Civic Re osponsibi ‘lity 


To Montalembert belongs the credit of being 
among the first to arouse Catholics to their re- 
sponsibilities as voters. In 1845 he founded the 
Committee of Religious Associations which was 
vety in making Catholics aware of 
their duty to vote Catholics to positions of power 
and authority where they could resist the attempts 
of anti-religious politicians to obliterate Christt- 
anity from the life of the nation. When O’Con- 
nel visited Paris on his way to Rome in the fol- 
lowing year Montalembert presented him with an 
address part of which read: “Your glory is not 
only Irish it is Catholic. Wherever Catholics 
begin anew to practice civic virtues, and devote 
themselves to the conquest of their civic rights, 
it is your work.” It was also a major part of 
Montalembert’s work. 


successful 


In 1848, the year of revolutions, the perfidious 
Louis Philippe fled and a Republic was pro- 
claimed in France. Montalembert was returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies by a great majority 
for the department of Doubs. The last revolu- 
tion had brought great measures of relief for 
the Church. After 1830 it was impossible for 
Pére Lacordaire to walk the streets of Paris in 
clerical garb without being stoned. After 1848 
he took his place in the Assembly in his striking 
Dominican habit. For a brief period all went 
well and Prince Louis Napoleon was elected first 
President of the new Republic. In January 1850, 
Montalembert had the joy of seeing most of the 
restrictions against religious education removed, 
and religious Orders given full permission to 
teach again. 


Loyalty and Scholarsh ip 


Just as he had achieved the triumphs of his 
life, adversities seemed to crowd on Montalem- 
bert with bewildering swiftness. His stubborn 
adherence to constitutional government, for which 
the Latin races seem unsuited, led to his defeat 
in his own constituency in 1857. A speech de- 
livered at the Congress of Malines in 1863 on 
the subject of “Liberty of Worship and the 
Press,” though loudly acclaimed by the 3,000 
members of his audience, was condemned in 
Rome, and for the second time in his career 
Montalembert sent a sincere declaration to Rome 


of his reserved submission to the authority of the 
Church. 
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Montalembert retired from active life and de- 
voted his amazing intellectual energies to literary | 
work. In the peaceful seclusion of his mansion | 
at La Roche en Breny he composed masterpieces 
of scholarship and literary worth. The most 
famous of these was his Life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, which went through ten editions in his 
lifetime, and the monumental Monks of the West, 
which traces the history of Western Monasticism 
from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. For the ma- 
terials of this work he travelled Europe from 
Spain to the Scottish isles, and from Poland to 
Ireland a second time, and the more he studied 
the more he was amazed at the contributions 
which the monks of Ireland, especially the fol- 
lowers of St. Columbanus, had made to Western 
Monasticism. Five volumes of the great work 
were all that he had time to complete and he 
left a vast accumulation of notes and comments 
for others to shape. His health began to fail in 
1869.. On the night of March 12th, 1870, he 
passed away peacefully in the course of writing 
a letter to Cardinal Newman. 


Model Lay Apologist 


Though Montalembert had endured many dis- 
appointments and reversals in his life he was 
spared the bitterness of the Franco-Prussian war 
which broke out a few months after his death. 
When we forget his errors of judgment, occa- 
sioned by zeal and the heat of conflict, there re- 
mains an exemplary life which should be an 
inspiration to all Catholic laymen of apostolic 
courage and enthusiasm. Above all he main- 
tained a consistent loyalty to the Church whose 
Popes view the world’s troubled arena from the 
loftiest perspective possible to man. We have, 
too, as a by-product of his genius, the numerous 
works on the political and social questions of the 
day, a masterpiecé in hagiography, and a vast 
survey of the religious foundations of European 
history, in which he reminded posterity, as he 
had so often reminded his contemporaries, that. 
the Church was the moulder and maker of Chris- 
tian culture. His family had always served on 
military or diplomatic missions. “I am the first 
of my blood,” he wrote in the introduction to 
Monks of the West, “who has fought only with 
the pen, but my pen has become a sword, wine 
has served with honor in the desperate struggle 
between truth and falsehood.” 
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Development of Germanophobia 


I. GERMINATION OF A MYTH 


Sos AFTER 1914 many of the seductive strat- 
agems later employed with such telling ef- 
fect by World War II propagandists made their 
appearance. Distorted intellectual history, for 
example, proved to be a veritable gold mine for 
Entente propagandists. Selected passages quoted 
out of context from the writings of all sorts of 
Germans, however obscure intellectually or re- 
mote historically, were offered in support of the 
thesis of a singularly iniquitous German national 
character. Indeed, an American historian by no 
means inclined to pro-Germanism has, in des- 
cribing the fondness of Western writers for seek- 
ing out alleged proto-Nazi elements in German 
writers all the way back to Martin Luther, pointed 
out that: 


These are not new theories. It was a 
favorite technique of French propaganda in 
World War I to quote the words of German 
writers as proof of the unique character of 
German nationalism and ruthlessness. Nietz- 
sche and Schopenhauer were quoted more 
often than Bismarck, and... Heinrich Treit- 
schke, more often than Kaiser William UH, 
(John L. Snell, The Nazi Revolution: Ger- 
many's Guilt or Germany's Fate? Heath, 
1959, p. xi.) 


Entente Propaganda 


- Unfortunately, Americans proved all too sus- 
ceptible to the blandishments of Entente propa- 
ganda. Though Woodrow Wilson might render 
lip service to the ideal of neutrality “in fact as 
well as in name during these days that try mens 
‘souls,’ neither he nor America’s opinion-making 
‘organs remained faithful very long to this prin- 
‘ciple. The ties that bound many Americans to 
Britain in 1914 were varied. Among other things 
were common legal institutions and a common 
language to say nothing of numerous mutually 
profitable business relationships. But most po- 
tent of all were those ties of a primarily emotional 
and sentimental nature which bound many Amer- 
ans to British ways of thought and to British 
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literary and intellectual currents. 
of Charles Callan Tansill: 


In the words 


Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Dickens, Burns, 
Wordsworth, and a host of other British 
men of letters had knocked on the door of 
the American heart and had received a warm 
welcome. There never had been an Amer- 
ican tariff on British intellectual goods nor 
any embargoes on British ideals. In the 
American mind in 1914 there was a deep 
substratum of British thought and it was 
easy for British propaganda to convince the 
average American that Britain’s war was “our 
war.” (Charles Callan Tansill, Backdoor 
to War, Regnery, 1952, p. 7) 


In the circumstances, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why Americans were so easily sold on the 
theory that Germany alone had provoked the war, 
that the Reich was- uniquely “guilty.” In this 
connection, the invasion of “‘little Belgium” was 
widely advertised as a particularly reprehensible 
though typical manifestation of a brutal and ruth- 
less German policy. On the other hand, the 
entry of Britain into the war for the ostensible 
purpose of defending Belgian territorial integrity 
received almost universal acclaim. The posture 
of a crusading knight on a white steed charging 
to the defense of the outraged was, despite its 
essential falsity, assumed with relish and exploited 
with consummate skill by pro-British propagan- 
dists. 


The shabby dishonesty of this posture becomes 
evident when we realize that during a Franco- 
German crisis in 1887, at a time when Anglo- 
German relations were most cordial, the British 
press had openly and unashamedly discussed the 
advisability of giving the green light to the Ger- 
man army to cross Belgium for the purpose of 
initiating operations against France. Cf. Arthur 
Ponsonby, Falsehood in Wartime, Allen & Unwin, 
1928, p. 52.) As a further commentary on 
alleged Allied “idealism” in this matter we may 
cite the facts, since uncovered, that the Anglo- 
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French war plans of 1911, 1912 and 1913 them- 
selves contemplated the violation of Belgian ter- 
ritorial integrity in certain circumstances that 
might arise during a war with Germany! To 
make matters still worse, the British foreign secre- 
tary, Sir Edward Grey, even refused to promise 
British neutrality during a Franco-German war 
in return for a German counter promise to re- 
spect Belgian territory! The simple truth is that, 
as Grey later admitted, Britain was so committed 
to the support of France by secret agreements 
that, with or without the invasion of Belgium, 
she would have entered the war. Otherwise he 
would have felt compelled to resign. Indeed, 
it is evident from John Morley’s famous Memor- 
andum on Resignation that the actual decision of 
the British cabinet to go to war was made before 
the matter of Belgium was even mentioned! (CE. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, The Geneisis of The World 
War, Knopf: 1929, pp. 453-583 and Russell Gren- 
fell, Unconditional Hatred, Devin-Adair: 1954, 
pp- 3-23.) 


Lusitania Incident 


The sinking of the British liner Lusitania in 
1915 “provoked a wild outburst against “Hun 
barbarism.” Cleverly garbled accounts of the 
sinking confirmed many Americans in the belief 
of an innate German contempt for the most ele- 
mentary principles of decency and humanity. _Lit- 
tle heed was paid to the German charges that the 
vessel was armed and carried a cargo of munitions. 
Though the truth of the former allegation has 
never been definitively ascertained one way or 
another, the latter was unquestionably true. Im- 
portant also was the fact that well in advance of 
the sinking, the German government had paid 
for prominent advertisements in the American 
press warning American passengers of the peril 
they faced while aboard British vessels in the war 
zone. Even if such a ship were unarmed, the sub- 
marine commander had no way of knowing this 
and had an obligation to his men to be wary 
of merchantmen which, in fact, often were armed 
and travelling under instructions not to surrender 
“tamely.” (Charles Callan Tansill, America Goes 
to War, Little Brown & Co., 1938, pp. 285-286.) 
Perhaps the most trenchant indictment of our 
myopic attitude toward the use of the submarine 
comes from the pen of an American student of 
the subject: 


This campaign was the German reply to 
the British blockade. In so far as America 
acquiesced in the blockade, she made the sub- 
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marine campaign inevitable. Since it was 
treated as a fact in itself, without reference 
to its genesis, the American Government took 
up a rigid position of disapproval of the cam- 
paign. The American attitude toward the 
end product of a British policy led us to war 
with Germany. (C. Hartley Grattan, Why 
We Fought, Vanguard: 1929, p. 172s) 


When the American government further in- 
sisted upon defending the immunity from attack 
of even armed British merchantmen and Ameti- 
can citizens aboard them, the felony was com- 
pounded. (Tansill, America Goes To War, pp. 
649-650.) 


As a final commentary on our attitude toward 
the use of the submarine by Germany in 1915 it 
should be noted that during World War II we 
adopted essentially the same view held earlier 
by the Germans when it was a question of one 
of our own underseas vessels surfacing to in- 
form politely a potentially dangerous merchant- 
man of intent to attack! (F. J. P. Veale, War 
Crimes Discreetly Veiled, Devin-Adair: 1959, p. 
213.) 


Atrocity Propaganda 


It has often been remarked that “in wartime 
truth is the first casualty.” The 1914 conflict 
was no exception to this maxim. Atrocity propa- 
ganda in the hands of clever and unconscion- 
able men became an exact science. 
belligerents endeavored to make the best use of 
this potent weapon. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the efforts of the Central Powers in 
this direction were fumbling and ineffectual. 
The Allies, and particularly Great Britain, by 
contrast, proved themselves most capable of 
adroitly manipulating world opinion by wide- 
spread diffusion of fantastic tales of German 
villainy. Britain, of course, had the additional 
technical advantage of control of the cables and 
hence could rigidly censor all news coming to 


All the — 


America. As C. Hartley Grattan expressed it, 


“honest, unbiased news simply disappeared out 
of the American papers along about the middle 
of August, 1914.” (op. cit., p. 44.) 


gium and France gave rise to a myth of unique 
German savagery that continues to color the think- 
ing of many persons to this day. German soldiers, 
the world was gravely informed, amused them- 
selves by cutting off the hands of Belgian babies. 
Another oft-repeated tale related how German 
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Incredible tales of German barbarism in Bel- 
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soldiers amputated the breasts of Belgian women 
out of sheer viciousness. A slightly different 
variation of this story asserted that the amputa- 
tions had been carried out by syphilitic Germans 
who, having ravished the women, wished to warn 
their countrymen thereby. There were persistent 
rumors about the crucifixion of Canadian soldiers. 
Perhaps the most repulsive and widely circulated 
of these fabrications was that concerning a Ger- 
man corpse factory where the bodies of both 
Allied and German soldiers killed in battle were 
allegedly melted down for fats and other products 
useful to the German war effort. (Ponsonby, 
op. cit., pp. 102-113, completely demolishes this 
canard. ) 

Atrocity propaganda was immeasurably effec- 
tive in the United States. When in the American 
papers of May 11-12, 1915, which is during the 
very week following the torpedoing of the Lusi- 
tania, there appeared the notorious Bryce Report, 
American indignation at Germany reached a blind 
and febrile peak. The membership of the Bryce 
Committee, appointed by Parliament to investi- 
gate reports of alleged German atrocities, com- 
prised some of the most distinguished jurists and 
historians in Great Britain. To Americans it 
seemed that the chairman, Viscount Bryce, was 
one Briton who would never offer himself as the 
tool of tendentious propaganda. Bryce was a 
scholar of profound erudition and was considered 
by many to be the ablest foreign student of Ameri- 
can government and institutions. 

The “proofs” advanced by the Bryce Committee 
in support of the wildest tales of German fiend- 
ishness, as well as the methods employed in gath- 
eting them, violated every elementary rule of 
evidence. Careful non-German students have 
long since demonstrated the entire project to 
have been a tissue of distortions and outright 
falsehoods. Evidently Bryce and his esteemed 
colleagues had few qualms about perverting truth 
if it redounded to the benefit of what they termed 
the “high cause” of Mother England. In later 

ears other scholars in both Britain and America 
would display a similar willingness to prostitute 
talent and reputation in the interest of writing 
vicious propaganda. te 

The grave consequences of all this lurid atrocity 
propaganda can hardly be exaggerated. Indeed, 
“propaganda of atrocities .. .might be said to 

ave contributed more than any other single factor 
to the making of a severe peace.” (James Mor- 


. viii.) The extreme severity of that peace, 


n Read, Atrocity Propaganda, 1914-1919, Yale, 
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it should be pointed out, provided certain assut- 
ance of the rise of Hitler or someone like him 
who would be able to seduce the long-suffering 
and much maligned German people with promises 
to snap the chains of slavery forged by the un- 
tried and unpunished “‘war criminals” of Ver- 
sailles. 


Germanophobia and Hitlerism 


A further grave consequence of the Entente 
propaganda of the World War was that it left a 
deep residue of Germanophobia in Western 
minds. After 1933 this residue of hatred would 
be cleverly exploited by unscrupulous writers who 
would make of it the foundation for an even 
more wildly distorted caricature of Germany, 
what became, indeed, a Germanophobic myth. 

The influence of the Hitler regime on Western 
students of German history has been well de- 
scribed by Theodore Hamerow: 


The new school... assumed that National 
Socialism was more than a malignant mani- 
festation of spiritual exhaustion and anarchy 
which had come in the wake of a ruinous 
war and an even more ruinous economic 
collapse. According to its view, the origins 
of the totalitarian ideology are deeply rooted 
in German life. They go back to the blood 
and iron of Bismarck, the paternalistic state 
of Frederick the Great, the political conser- 
vatism of Luther, and the resistance of the 
Teutonic tribalism to the conquering, civil- 
izing, and Christianizing influence of the 
Romans. All German history is in a sense a 
gigantic factory manufacturing barbed wire 
for Buchenwald and Dachau.... Germany 
is the product of an unwholesome historical 
environment, it is the juvenile delinquent 
of European society. Once we recognize that 
the German mentality is different in kind 
from the mentality of the other nations of 
the West, we have the key to German history. 
(“History and the German Revolution of 
1848,” The American Historical Review, Oc- 
tober, 1954, pp. 35-36. For a recent discus- 
sion of the historiography of Nazism see 
Andrew Whiteside’s article “Understanding 
and interpreting the Nazi Movement,” Social 
Education, January, 1959, pp. 5-11.) 


One of the best known and most extreme of 
the Germanophobic writers of the Hitler period 
was the late Lord Vansittart. Having held highly 
important and responsible posts in the British 
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diplomatic service, he was assured of a large 
and sympathetic audience. In a series of radio 
broadcasts and in a pamphlet with the suggestive 
title Black Record he has Germany in the historical 
role of a shrike or “butcher bird’ nation which 
had continually preyed on its weaker and more 
virtuous neighbors throughout the ages. 


In America an even more melodramatic and 
comic-book type interpretation of German history 
came from the pen of Paul Winkler with his The 
Thousand Year Conspiracy: Secret Germany Be- 
hind the Mask, Scribners, 1943. According to 
Winkler, Hitler and Nazism were but the current 
manifestations of a millenium-long “conspiracy” 
against all human civilization hatched centuries 
ago by sinister “Prusso-Teutonic” forces within 
Germany. 


Another writer in this country, Theodore N. 
Kaufman, in a book which in retrospect amazes 
one in that it could even find a self-respecting 
publisher, (Germany Must Perish, Argyle Press, 
1941), insisted the Nazis “were merely the mir- 
rors reflecting centuries-old inbred lust of the 
German nation for conquest and mass murder.” 
It was the “German people” who were “‘respon- 
sible’ for the war and hence “must be made to 
pay.” To rid the world of these “war-lusted 
souls,’ Kaufman advocated the ‘‘eugenic sterili- 
zation’ of 48,000,000 Germans. Males over sixty 
and women over forty-five could be exempted. 
By such a policy he estimated that “Germanism” 
could be extinguished in two generations. Mean- 
while, German war prisoners could, after sterili- 
zation, be placed in “labor battalions” for the 
rebuilding of ruined cities while the Reich itself 
could be partitioned among its deserving neigh- 
bors. Even the inspired savagery of Joseph Stalin, 
in whose criminally fertile mind originated what 
later was called the “Morgenthau Plan,’ seems 
tame in comparison with the spirit of the “Kauf- 
man Plan.” Yet the self-constituted custodians 
of international morality at Nuremberg with their 
boundless capacity for “selective indication,” to 
use Sir Arnold Lunn’s pithy phrase, could find 
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no words of reproof for such genocidal schemes 
directed at the German people! 

One might dismiss writers like Winkler and 
Kaufman as lunatic fringe fanactics, and even 
Vansittart was, after all, a politician and hence 
might be expected to indulge in strong propa- 
gandizing. But it is difficult to understand why 
talented scholars, without solicitation, rushed in- 
to print with the most specious Germanophobic 
works. For example, the British historian A. J. P. 
Taylor in a facile book, The Course of German 
History, Coward-McCann: 1946, undeniably char- 
acterized by a sparkling literary style wrote that: 


Germany is not a typical European nation, 
nor even a typical Great Power; shaped by 
history, it has acquired a unique character 
and played a unique role, a role almost en- 
tirely aggressive and destructive, an alien 
body in the structure of European civiliza- 
tion.—p. 7) 


A distinguished Australian professor could pen 
the following crude libel on the German people: 


The Germans are a politically retarded 
race. They are still in the “myth” stage of 
development.... The Germans have never 
wanted democracy; they crave for authority, 
and respect the strong arm. They do not 
want individual freedom.... The average 
German would much rather salute a uniform 
than have a vote.... The German is de- 
signed by history and nature to provide mass 
material for dictatorship.... (Stephen H. 
Roberts, The House That Hitler Built, Harp- 
er, 1938, pp. 41-42.) 


No doubt many uninformed non-Germans were 
impressed by such irresponsible statements at the 
time. Viewed, however, in the light of the 
events of the last decade and a half, during 
which time Berlin has become a glowing symbol 
of Western opposition to Red_ totalitarianism, 
there is something contemptibly mean and petty 
about them, “ 

(To be concluded) . 
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incapable of listening; and because he is incap- | 
able of listening he is incapable of telling a story, 
for listening and true story-telling belong  to- 
gether: they are a unity. (Max Picard, Th 
World of Silence) 


There are no longer any silent men in the 
world today; there is no longer even any differ- 
ence between the silent and the speaking man, 
only between the speaking and the non-speaking 
man. And because there are no silent men there 
are also no longer any listeners. Man today is 
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The American Proposition and 
Natural Law* 


Aga A YEAR AGO Mr. Walter Lippmann 
published a celebrated statement about the 
American national purpose which stirred up one 
of our minor ‘great debates’. One sentence in 
his declaration said, ‘“The critical weakness of 
our society is that for the time being our people 
do not have great purposes which they have 
united in wanting to achieve.” 


The operative word in Mr. Lippmann’s obset- 
vation is not ‘united’. Indeed, he deplored pre- 
cisely the singular unity with which Americans, 
as he saw them, were united in a defensive mood, 
rather smugly satisfied with what they considered 
to be our present position and reluctant to set at 
tasks that urgently demanded doing. The mood 
was dangerous, he implied, both because the 
tasks we were refusing to undertake could weil 
overwhelm us and because the intellectual and 
moral sloth of a fattened people could sap our 
national vitality. In any event, just that had 
happened before in other lands. 


The operative word in his expression is ‘great 
purposes’, which implies that whatever political 
unity existed in the United States was faced not 
towards a confrontation of the critical problems, 
domestic and international, that demanded en- 
counter, but rather away from them. The aitt- 
tude of the American people, in the opinion of 
many moderate critics, was one of flight “for 
the time being” from the responsibilities implicit 
in assent to great purposes, “‘a wholesale retreat,” 
as Mr. Adlai Stevenson warned, “to the joys of 
private life.” 


Such a retreat, if it was in train, was an ab- 
dication of responsibility that invited chaos. It 
entailed also, as regards the malingering citizen, 
the dissipation of “the noblest and most beauti- 
ful of all the moral virtues.’ In another age 
and land, any retreat to ‘private’ life would have 
been looked upon as a deep disgrace. Hannah 
Arendt has reminded us that ‘private’ is an idea 
used in the Greek city-states concerning one who 
has been deprived of citizens’ prerogatives, ex- 
cluded from public life. “To live an entirely 
private life means above all to be deprived of 
Bings essential to a truly human life.” 


— ree 
*) An Essay on We Hold These Truths, a wide 
ucclaimed book by J. C. Murray, S.J. 
‘ard, New York, 1960. Pp. 836. $5.00) 
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Not one to neglect his public responsibilities 
and prerogatives, Father John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., interjected his Catholic reflections on the 
American Proposition into the discussion of the 
national purpose some months ago with felici- 
tous timing. The book gathers together in per- 
manent form fourteen studies Fr. Murray has 
published over a period of some ten years on 
the basic presuppositions that are at the founda- 
tion of the American state and the vital rele- 
vance of these principles to some contemporary 
critical issues. The issues discussed are: the 
school question, censorship, the humane réle of 
American life, church and state, communism, and 
war. Throughout the studies there is evident 
Fr. Murray’s preoccupation with the necessity of 
applying the natural law to clarify our political 
problems. 


The essays in this volume strongly reinforce 
the conviction that the American Proposition has 
always deprecated citizens’ retreat to the joys of 
private life, maintaining not merely that citizens 
must cooperate with the just and right decisions 
of government, but that there must be an ini- 
tiatory affirmation by which a people recognizes 
itself as a “civil Body Politick,” in the words of 
the Mayflower Compact, and delimits in scope 
and direction its public affair. 


Since all reality of this sublunary world is 
perishable, it does not suffice that this initiatory 
affirmation be once made and then forgot. 
Somewhat like God’s continuous creative sup- 
port of man’s frailty, the affirmation must always 
be present at the imminent risk of decay or tyr- 
anny. Americans need look no farther back in 
history than to the Fourth French Republic to 
learn how inexorable is this fate when a people 
falls away from the initiatory affirmation that 
makes and preserves it as a state. 


A state is a union of free, rational persons, 
associated on a permanent basis for a definite 
complex of objectives. If a state is to endure, 
the union must endure. Hence there must be 
a continuing, vital, rational assent to its existence 
and purpose. While it would be asking too 
much of human nature to expect citizens con- 
stantly to engage in an endlessly unprorogued 
town-hall meeting, it would be equally unreason- 
able for them to set the machinery of govern- 
ment in existence once-for-all and then forget 
it. They cannot be the state, but neither can 
they altogether “‘let it be.” 
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A marriage contract cannot be ratified and 
then forgotten. A marriage is another of those 
frail sublunary realities that must be kept in 
healthy vigor by continuing ratification. Golf, 
marriage,—and the res publica have to be ‘worked 
ata 


Working at the res publica can sound decep- 
tively simple. A group of shopkeepers, profes- 
sional men, and property owners can associate 
together for the purpose of improving a neigh- 
borhood. Despite divergent views and values 
on an almost endless number of questions, it 
is possible for them to reach agreement on this 
objective and work at its attainment diligently. 
But the Pinkerton Square Provident and Neigh- 
borhood Association is not the state, and neigh- 
borhood improvement is not the res publica. 


How different the two are, how great is the 
demand for both prudence and wisdom in re- 
solving the affairs of state, Fr. Murray’s grave 
and thoughtful discourse helps us see. Because 
he is offering formally Catholic reflections on 
the American Proposition, his focus of attention 
is principally upon religious differences which 
can make harmonious consent of the governed 
difficult. But there are many others: the points, 
for instance, that make Senators Goldwater and 
Humphrey political opponents or the complex 
sets of values that divide Louisiana’s Governor 
David and the Rev. Martin Luther King. There 
can be substantive differences about ‘taxes and 
even more about what the taxes shall ‘do’. 
There can be a baker’s dozen of opinions on al- 
most any public issue, and on some questions 
manifold spectra of views involving diverse sets 
of values can intersect. “Forging decisions upon 
the anvil of public opinion” is more than flam- 
boyent rhetoric when applied to such political 
situations. 


But agreement on political decision is not the 
most difficult achievement. It is vastly more 
important and more difficult to reach a right de- 
cision. I do not say ¢he right decision, because 
frequently there can be several. But not every 
agreement is right. It is only necessary to re- 
flect for a moment upon the present policy of 
our national, public primary and secondary school 
system toward the moral and religious formation 
of American youth to realize that while there has 
long been some kind of agreement upon this de- 
cision, it is hardly right. Millions of Americans 
deplore the total exclusion of moral and religious 
matters from so important an influence upon 
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future American adults. The effect, albeit not 
the intent of such a policy, is to inculcate by si- 
lence what Prof. Charles Donahue has called a 
secularist sacral attitude that is at variance with 
not only the deepest convictions of virtually all 
Americans but with the sense of the American 
Proposition itself. 


Clearly if right agreements are to be reached, 
there must be some consensus about right norma- 
tive principles. Fr. Murray voices the opinion 
that, by and large, the norms that guided the 
Founding Fathers in their deliberations were sat- 
isfactory—given the complex of circumstances 
with which the Fathers were faced. His remark 
is made within the context of the First Amend- 
ment, but the same men and the same principles 
guided its formulation as were operative in draft- 
ing the Constitution. He says: 


In the final analysis any validation of the 
First Amendment as good law—no matter 
by whom undertaken, be he Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jew, or secularist—must make an ap- 
peal to the three arguments developed above 
—the demands of social necessity, the right- 
fulness within our circumstances of the 
American manner of asserting the distinc- 
tion between church and state, and the les- 
sons of experience. (p. 76) 


The reason which read aright “‘the demands 
of social necessity, the rightfulness within our 
circumstances of the American manner of as- 
serting the distinction between church and state, 
and the lessons of experience” was a reason not 
so far removed from a living and vocal tradition 
of natural law as is our own. American reason 
today, still as innately amenable to the guidance 
of natural law thought as was the reason of its 
Founding Fathers’, is, nevertheless, made blind 
by education and culture to its dictates—and even 
to its relevance. The attitude of many Americans 
toward the notion of natural law, if they have 


so much as heard of it, is that it can be acceptable 


only to those who, as Fr. Murray says, have ac- 
cepted its Roman Catholic presuppositions. 


The expression, “Roman Catholic presupposi- 


tions,” of course, is not Fr. Murray’s; it is simply 
his interpretation of the manner he encounters 
in many who reject the notion of natural law. 


He rightly insists in the very paragraph which 
contains the expression that there simply are no 
such presuppositions. The insights that consti- 
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tute the fundamental precepts of natural law are 
truly natural, accessible to the human mind and 
actually dealt with by the human mind prior to 
the Christian revelation or the Mosaic law. But 
this ancient and precious heritage of humanity 
has been largely dissipated by the average Amer- 
ican citizen—at least from his conscious reper- 
tory of rational principles. 


True though this may be, that man’s most 
precious natural inheritance has been squandered, 
yet the American people, in that it still remains 
“dedicated to the conception of itself that first 
constituted [it] a people organized for action in 
history,” holds willy nilly to the doctrine of its 
Founding Fathers propounded in the civil instru- 
ments they wrought. To make the bases of these 
principles intelligible and acceptable to Ameti- 
cans of our age no more lucid summary could be 
desired than Fr. Murray’s exposition on pages 
109-114 of We Hold These Truths. 


Yet the task of leading thoughtful Americans 
to an understanding of the rational basis of nat- 
ural law is enormously difficult. The idea of 
a common human nature which is (and is in) 
individual, existential man, transcending (or un- 
derlying; it is the same thing) his individual 
traits, quirks, and prejudices, appears difficult 
for many men to grasp. And in the face of such 
immense diversity of opinion about practical 
agenda of law and conduct, it appears equally 
difficult to conceive of a real, free consensus 
about the things that ought to be done. 


Confronted with all these practical impedi- 
ments to be hurdled on the way to rational agree- 
ment under natural law principles, the temptation 
of Americans to fall back almost in despair upon 
some such pragmatic recourse as ‘the prevailing 
climate of opinion’ or the will of the majority 
(unconsciously echoing Stephen Decatur: “our 
majority, right or wrong!) is very great. The 
other alternative to the natural law solution 1s 
a desperate minimal criterion such as that re- 
cently attributed to the late Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in a piece of wry humor. In the 
course of an extended conversation at the Center 
for Democratic Institutions last August, an in- 
teresting exchange took place between Fr. Murray 
and Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas. 
: In the conversation a third person had under- 
taken to clarify the notion of natural law by ask- 


uman rights could be protected against the un- 


ing whether it would include principles whereby — 


OH 


just incursion of positive law: “You would assert 
some such right before the court of reason as 
being true, quite apart from what the positive 
law may have to say on this point [?} Some of 
the positive laws could be reasonably judged not 
in conformity with this antecedent right ae 

Fr. Murray replied: 


MURRAY: Yes. The antecedent princi- 
ple furnishes a judgment on the given law. 
Suppose there is no law on the books with 
regard to the treatment of apprehended peo- 
ple, people suspected of criminal offenses. 
Then your antecedent principle [of natural 
law} would guide you in formulating a law. 
The example you gave just a moment ago, 
Mr. Douglas, I would take to be entirely in 
conformity with the principle of justice that 
justice should be an open process, precisely 
because it goes on in society, and it therefore 
should be seen from the view of society 
rather than hidden from society. 


DOUGLAS: That is a quite different ap- 
proach from what takes place in our court. 
This is what I have referred to as the visceral 
application of law. Justice [Oliver Wen- 
dell} Holmes put it this way, not in an opin- 
ion, but in conversation: “Is the thing that 
happened to this man something that makes 
you puke?” Now, if it makes you puke, 
then it violates natural law and due process. 


{ Dr. Robert M.} HUTCHINS: Some peo- 
ple have stronger stomachs than others. 


Recognizing the desperation of the legal situa- 
tion in a society that must have recourse to ‘the 
visceral application of law’ doesn’t directly help 
men to see the rightness of the natural-law ap- 
proach to such problems. But it makes thinking 
men look about them for some more refined and 
rational principles by which the ordering of so- 
ciety can be directed. And it encourages them to 
be hungry enough for any rational social founda- 
tions to look with increasingly unbiased minds 
upon any set of norms that would improve the 


rule of puke! 


Fr. Murray’s stately, reasoned argument about 
natural law and the American Proposition and 
about a handful of thorny contemporary issues 
considered in the light of natural law is an im- 
mensely valuable exemplification of what such 
thought can do in American society. 


FRANCIS J. CORLEY, S.J. 


Warder’s Review 


Recession and "The New Frontier” 


Se ESTIMATES in mid-February indi- 
cate that unemployment had climbed to a post- 
war peak of 5,500,000 exceeding the previous 
high reached in June 1948. There has also been 
a sharp decline in industrial production during 
the past eleven months. Most of the economic 
yardsticks confirm the conclusion that our na- 
tional economy is in the throes of a recession. 
This recession is the fourth that has occurred 
since the war and it has followed closely in the 
wake of an anemic recovery from the recession 
of 1958. If the current downturn is not to de- 
teriorate into a full-scale depression there must 
be not only enlightened and vigorous measures 
pursued by the new administration but more im- 
portantly there must be the exercise of social 
responsibility on the part of business, labor, the 
farmer and other groups in our economic com- 
munity. 

The present economic plight is neither exclu- 
sively Republican nor Democratic in origin but is 
rather the outgrowth of deep-seated economic 
dislocations which have been building up for 
several years. To a large extent we are reaping 
the harvest of the postwar boom years that were 
nurtured on a backlog of consumer demand ac- 
cumulated in the prewar and war years, by de- 
fense spending and the artificial stimulation of 
inflation. As consumers gradually satisfied their 
pent-up demand for goods, which could not be 
obtained in the lean years, the primary thrust be- 
hind our booms and phenomenal rate of growth 
began to taper off and excess industrial capacity 
has been appearing with greater frequency in 
steel, automobiles, appliances and the other hard 
goods industries. There have been some but not 
neatly enough major product innovations to 
tempt ‘jaded consumer appetites” and to generate 
the new production necessary to take up the slack 
in employment. 


Another potent factor contributing to our eco- 
nomic difficulties has been the astonishing surge 
of automation which has raised production and 
output per man hour, but in the absence of off- 
setting production increases in other areas, has 
engendered a net decrease in the level of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing industries. The mag- 
nitude of automation’s impact on employment is 


revealed dramatically in the fact that while man- 
ufacturing output is 10 per cent greater now than 
it was ten years ago employment has declined 
5 per cent. Although it is true that there has 
been a substantial upturn in employment in the 
service industries (transportation, utilities, trade, 
finance and government) there has not been 
nearly enough new job opportunities to fill the 
unemployment gap, even if it were possible to 
transfer without much difficulty production 
workers to service jobs. The current recession 
has thus been intensified and complicated by an 
economic environment where there has been 
“more and more job seekers than there are jobs.” 


Inflation, which has been with us so many 
years that it has been gaining the status of an al- 
most respected economic institution, has also 
helped to set the stage for periodical let-downs 
in our economic development. Governmental 
monetary and fiscal policies must assume a large 
part of the blame since they have supplied the 
monetary and credit fuels for inflation. How- 
ever, in so far as labor unions have repeatedly 
pushed for and gained demands for higher wages 
with too little regard for the essential improve- 
ments in productivity required to justify them and 
since business has been too ready to up prices 
through too much regard for profits, both have 
tended to bank the fires of inflation. Inflation 
may not actually trigger a recession but the in- 
evitable need for adjustment to a recession be- 
comes more arduous and painful when big labor 
and business, both exercising their monopolistic 
control over inflated wage and price levels, re- 
fuse to trim those price levels to meet foreign 
competition at home and abroad and to stimulate 
sagging domestic consumer markets. Instead 
Government must intervene with massive “boost- 
er shots” of economic aid to get the economy 
moving again. In an inflated and rigidified wage 
and price structure recessions become a kind of 
periodic economic indigestion that sets in after 
prolonged overindulgence in inflation. 


The remedies for a “sluggish and tired econ- 
omy,” according to Professor Paul Samuelson’s 
task force report on the current recession, are to 
be found in “proper action by government.” Thi: 
report, which embodies substantially the recom 
mendations made by President Kennedy to C 
gtess, contains the old familiar nostrums, a kin 


of 
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of “new frontier version of the Fair Deal.’ The 
following emergency measures inthe present 
state of economic affairs may not be wholly de- 
sirable but they are obviously necessary: enlarged 
and prolonged unemployment compensation, the 
stepping up of income tax refunds, advanced 
payments of veterans life insurance dividends, 
accelerated public works and defense expendi- 
tures for which Congress has made appropria- 
tions, and the stimulation of housing and con- 
struction activities. These policies provide quick 
transfusions of purchasing power into the econ- 
omy. They may not spark a full revival but 
they could head off a more precipitous decline. 


President Kennedy’s proposal for an increase 
of the minimum wage from $1.00 to $1.25 an 
hour and the extension of coverage to an addi- 
tional 4,300,000 workers in the service and re- 
tail businesses seems to contradict his anti-reces- 
sion aims in that a higher minimum wage and 
more people brought under it at a time like this 
will tend to reduce and not increase employment. 
It is like dumping water into a reservoir which is 
already overflowing. 


The new Administration has also endorsed 
Senator Douglas’ program for aid in the form of 
government loans to industry and business in 
“depressed areas,’ which are defined as those 
pockets or areas of chronic unemployment where 


more than 744 per cent of the work force is - 


idle. This bill could have a remedial long range 
effect on the chronic unemployment problem. 
However, Mr. W. R. Davlin, Pennsylvania Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who gives a grudging ap- 
proval to the program, voices a sound warning 
about the potentially wasteful implications of 
government underwriting private enterprise when 
“financial inducements cannot endow an area 


with the economic resource factors that it must 


have to sustain a new economic growth. 


Most of the President’s economic program for 
a new frontier is not new. The roots can be 
clearly traced to the New Deal and Fair Deal 


tradition which proceeds from the assumption 
that government is the principal guardian of eco- 


nomic progress. Results in the months ahead 
will probably show once again that while govern- 


ment can dispense fairly effective palliatives it 
‘cannot in a free society furnish the cures for the 


underlying causes of economic disorder. 
The missing link to a properly ordered economy 


is the lack of voluntary democratic economic in- 


: 
] 


stitutions. Such focal economic problems as eco- 


nomic growth, automation, inflation and the like 
are going to be met and resolved either through 
governmental action and coercion or the respon- 
sible cooperation of the several economic groups 
whose day-to-day behavior shapes the functional 
character of these problems and issues. If the 
choice is to be the voluntary cooperation of eco- 
nomic groups then social institutions must be 
formed to implement that cooperation. In the 
very nature of things business, labor, the farmer, 
the consumer and the Government have more in 
common than they have in conflict but they need 
lines of communication, they need democratic 
economic councils on an industry, inter-industry 
and national levels in order to formulate a con- 
sensus on the economic goals and policies appro- 
priate to the ends of social justice and the common 


good. 


In the appointment of an advisory committee 
on labor-management policy, composed of twenty- 
one representatives, seven each from the leader- 
ship of labor, management and the public, the 
President seems to be aware of the need for the 
cooperation of economic groups as an aid to 
policy making. The contribution of this commit- 
tee to the development of voluntary cooperation 
among economic groups will prove quite sterile 
if it becomes a mere discussion group or a sound- 
ing board for more elaborate schemes of gov- 
ernmental intervention into our national economy. 
On the other hand, should the various economic 
groups in this country be encouraged to form 
voluntarily representative economic groups and 
eventually a national council to represent all eco- 
nomic groups, then we may be moving toward the 
day when economic planning, responsibility and 
policy making would be concentrated where they 
belong—in the individuals and groups who really 
determine the course of the economy. Pope Leo 
XIII in Rerum Novarum in 1891, and Pope 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno in 1931, made it 
clear that a corporative economy organized 
through the voluntary association of economic 
groups was the one enduring line of defense 
against the growing encroachment of Govern- 
ment in economic affairs. If the new Adminis- 
tration and the American people will heed this 
admonition of the Popes they may be able to 
open up a genuinely new economic frontier of 
freedom and responsibility that could resist the 
presently insidious trend toward a nursemaid or 


statist economy. ee 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Ecumenical Movement 


HE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT is not to be con- 

fused with the forthcoming Ecumenical Coun- 
cil called by Pope John XXIII. The Ecumenical 
Council has many purposes, chief of which is 
Christian unity; but the ecumenical movement ts 
solely the effort made the world over by Chris- 
tians to overcome diversities of doctrine and wor- 
ship, so that eventually there will be but one 
Church, or Christian unity. 


That people sometimes identify the Ecumenical 
Council and the ecumenical movement as one 
is not altogether to their discredit. The original 
meaning of the word “ecumenical” is simply 
“universal”; but Pope John’s obvious intentions 
to effect some degree of Christian unity at the 
Ecumenical Council, together with the recent 
Protestant and Catholic efforts toward world- 
wide unity have given “ecumenical” the new 
connotation of “unity,” and the phrase “ecumen- 
ical movement” has come to mean a tendency 
toward more communication and cooperation 
among Christian bodies by means of the inter- 
faith dialogue. 


“The essence of ecumenism,” writes the English 
Dominican, Father Henry St. John, “is under- 
standing; to seek out what is true in the beliefs, 
practices and values of those who differ from 
us and to make that the starting point of work 
for unity.” It is not too much to say, however, 
that the road to understanding thus far, by means 
of the dialogue, has been a long and arduous 
one, and understanding among the faiths has 
barely been achieved. Much more difficult-then 
will be that road to unity, once understanding has 
been accomplished. 


The history of the ecumenical movement is 
rich testimony to the sincerity of Protestants and 
Catholics alike to re-establish Christian unity. 
Actually, the movement as it is now known was 
originated by the Protestants in 1910 as a step 
toward ‘‘de-secting” the Protestant denominations, 
and to thereby fashion some sort of Protestant 
solidarity. In 1948, the World Council of 
Churches was formed. Although the World 
Council is not synonymous with the ecumenical 
movement, it is the most influential single group 


Procedure 


Action 


now working on the theory that a “one church” 
can be created. In seeking for a common de- 
nominator with which to unite all the different 
Christian churches, the Roman Catholic Church 
included, it has not however decided to make 
that denominator authority. For this reason, the 
Catholic Church does not send official repre- 
sentatives to the World Council’s meetings, but 
only passive observers. 


The Catholic Church has also been long in- 
terested in uniting all the Christian faithful un- 
der one Faith. The Dutch Catholics are perhaps 
the most energetic, and for many years have 
held world conferences discussing Christian unity. 
Msgr. John Willibrands, the leader of the Dutch 
Catholic ecumenists, is now secretary to the Secre- 
tariat for Promoting Christian Unity preparing 
for the coming Council. The famous Una Sancta 
movement was begun in Germany in 1938, and 
its membership contains both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. In 1925, at the request of Pope Pius 
XI, the Belgian Benedictine monastery at Che- 
vetogne was founded, and is now a strategic 
pivotal-point for numerous interfaith communica- 
tions. 


Other prominent organs of ecumenism are in 
Paris, where the Dominican Fathers publish the 
monthly Vers /’Unite Chretienne; and England, 
where the renowned Donald Attwater publishes 
his Eastern Churches Quarterly. In Rome there 
is the important Unitas Association, which has 
recently expanded to Graymoor, N. Y., under the 
direction of the Atonement Fathers. This asso- 
ciation was founded in 1945 to “promote the 
spiritual union of men and especially Christians.” 
Its publication, Unitas, is probably the most valu- 
able of all ecumenical literature. 


In the same ecumenical spirit of the Catholics 
and Protestants, the Orthodox Church leaders 
have also been keenly interested in strengthening 
the bond of unity among Christians. Although 
the Orthodox Church, like the Catholic Church, 
regards itself as the one and true Church founded 
by Jesus Christ, still they have sent official repre- 


sentatives to the World Council of Churches. 


The Orthodox Church has an added problem con- 
cerning unity, however, since the largest body of 
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Orthodox Christians, the Russians, refuses to join 
the World Council. This difficulty gives rise to 
a serious internal question on how the Orthodox 
Church is to make a unified effort toward Chris- 
tian unity. 

The ecumenical movement, it is reported, has 
already effected close to forty mergers, each re- 
sulting in the organic union of from two to eleven 
previously separated churches. Larger mergers, 
such as that proposed by the National Council 
of Churches (distinct from the World Council) 
for the churches of the United States are now 
under discussion. 

As Protestants and Catholics slowly work 
toward some degree of unity, a few observations 
are appropriate. Concerning the World Council 
of Churches, Gustave W eigel, S.J., writes: “They 
(Catholics) feel that they must meet the non- 
Catholic person to person in love and friendship, 
for only in this climate can an effective conver- 
sation be held. There is no desire to make 
proselytes after the manner of a political party 
which wishes to aggrandize itself through nu- 
merical increase. Rather there is an altruistic 


The Modern Laity 


H~ PERFECT A SOCIETY the Church is can 
can be judged first from its very nature, 
in which its means are more than sufficient to 
enable its members to reach their supernatural 
destiny; and second, from its ability to adapt to 
accidental changes within the order in which it 
works. Strictly speaking, the Church has not 
changed since Christ created it, nor has the nature 
of man and his supernatural destiny undergone 
any modifications. However, quite drastic changes 
in the social order have occurred since the time 
of Christ, and these changes are what are above 
referred to as accidental. 

An accidental change could be fatal if the 
subject of the change were too unwaty of its 
vital importance—assuming that the change was 
of major consequence; e.g., if the early Christians 
had not fled to the catacombs, the Church would 
have been without a membership, and hence 
‘non-existent. So too, in our 20th century, tre- 
‘mendous social upheavals are taking place, and 
She ability of the Church to adapt to them, or to 


ance for her continued existence. 


overcome them if necessary, is of utmost import- 
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wish to have non-Catholics share in the riches 
of the Church’s dispensation of grace. Under 
this pressure the Catholic is impelled to look 
toward the World Council where a living fellow- 
ship seems to exist. However, on looking closer 
he is soon halted because of the Roman pro- 
hibition against participation (in the World 
Council). A closer view of the World Council 
raises serious doubts whether the Council is the 
proper place in which to meet the non-Catholic 
honestly, courteously and to his advantage.” 

Numerical unity we may conclude, is a super- 
ficial unity. The philosophical maxim, “distin- 
guish to unite,” has an important application to 
the ecumenical movement, for only by distinguish- 
ing diversities of worship and doctrine among the 
various Christian bodies shall that essence of 
ecumenism, understanding, be achieved. And 
since ecumenism is a movement, a movement of 
understanding toward unity, it must operate with- 
in the Christian context of charity. For in the 
last analysis it is charity, and not understanding, 
which unites the wise and the weak, the old and 
the new, the faithful son and the prodigal. 


J. M.H. 


There is no need to enumerate the social con- 


ditions of which we speak. Suffice it to say that 


Communism, secularism, and the other ‘“‘dehuman- 
izing’ social forces are probably the most terrible 
the Church has ever had to face. But as we 
witness the rise of oppressive forces outside the 
Church, within we see the rise of a new chapter 
in her venerable history: the lay apostolate. 

As one author has pointed out, this phenomenon 
of the lay apostolate is not a fad, or a tempor- 
ary stopgap due to a lack of religious vocations, 
or even a remedy for the inability of the clergy to 
span at times the gap between religion and life. 
It is a responsibility which has been given by the 
Church to its lay members for the purpose of 
assisting the clergy spread the teachings of Christ, 
and to oppose more effectively those teachings 
which are contrary. 

Why has the Church called upon her lay mem- 
bers to aid her fulfill her divine mission? Be- 
cause the Church is not a totalitarian institution 
which insists on providing answers to all the 
problems of any particular social unit. There- 
fore, she respects the autonomy and responsibility 
of human ingenuity; and since there are many 
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particular social units at present which have 
precarious political or economic structures or an 
abundance of serious social problems, the Church 
is using a new method of applying her traditional 
principles to new situations. The layman, by 
reason of his /aymanship, can penetrate and per- 
meate the very roots of society and social ills; 
and by vocationally participating in a particular 
segment of society, can help restore that social 
unit to a natural, and eventually Christian vitality. 
Truly, as Pius XII remarked, ‘‘the consecration of 
the world is essentially the task of the layman.” 

Recently, Pope John XXII has announced that 
the establishment of the Commission of the Lay 
Apostolate will be a principal aim of the forth- 
coming Ecumenical Council. He has many rea- 
sons to support this decision. In less than ten 
years we have witnessed something unique in 
the history of the Church: two international 
congresses of the lay apostolate, one in 1951, and 
the other in 1957. Lay groups like the Legion 
of Mary, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the Sodality of Our Lady, the Christopher Move- 
ment, the Young Christian Workers, the Young 
Christian Students, and the Christian Family 
Movement are but a few of the many manifesta- 
tions of lay apostolic expansion. 

The two encyclicals of Pope Pius XII which 
best dignify the work of the lay apostolate, and 
its imperative role, are the Mystical Body of 
Christ and The Sacred Liturgy. Each.reflects a 
profound theological awareness of and emphasis 
on the lay apostolate, both implicitly in the sense 
that the Church has been correctly portrayed as an 
organic society in which all its members must- 
cooperate with one another, according to their 
respective position of authority and responsibility, 
if the Church is to fulfill her purposes; and ex- 
plicitly, as evidenced by the following extract 


In an age when the technologically advanced 
and the technologically underveloped countries 
are coming closer and closer together, it is par- 
ticularly important that the vestiges of closed, 
cyclic thinking be exorcized from our thought 
regarding human society in all its manifestations. 
The superiority and inferiority complexes which 
beset us can be dealt with only if we are deeply 
and profoundly aware of the fact that our cultures 
are all to grow together not into a uniform same- 
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from Mystict Corporis: “We desire that all, who 
claim the Church as their mother, should seriously 
consider that not only the sacred ministers and 
those who have consecrated themselves to God in 
religious life, but the other members as well of 
the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ have the obliga- 
tion of working hard and constantly for the up- 
building and increase of this Body. We wish this 
to be remembered especially by members of Cath- 
olic Action who assist the Bishops and priests 
in their apostolic labors,—and to their praise be 
it said that they do remember,—and also by those 
associates of pious unions who contribute their 
work to the same end. Everyone is witness to 
the high seriousness and extraordinary import- 
ance of their energetic zeal, especially in present 
circumstances.” An impressive output of books 
and articles on the subject of the lay apostolate 
readily supports the Church’s added theological 
dimension. Other signs of the times are the 
canonical approval of Secular Institutes as legiti- 
mate means to the state of perfection. 


The popular illusion that “the laity prays and 
the laity pays” is unfortunate. By reason of the 
inability of the Church to entrench itself solidly 
in certain areas of human society, and also as a 
result of disinterest on the part of some lay 
members and malinterest on the part of some 
members of the clergy, the tremendous reservoir 
of the lay apostolate remains as yet but barely 
tapped. As the Popes constantly exhort us, we 
must become aware of our moral and intellectual 
responsibilities, and under the leadership of the 
Catholic hierarchy, act effectively as our respon- 
sibilities dictate. Only by such action shall the 
eventual consecration of the whole world by the 
laity be performed, and shall the role of the lay- 
man be at last exalted as a truly vital and organic 
activity of the living mystical Body of Christ. 


ness but in a unified and varied richness. 
tional or cultural inferiority and superiority com- 


plexes feed on an improper sense of “we’’ versus — 


“you.” We must be aware that our present 


use of “we” and “you” are destined to merge | 


in a greater “we.” ‘No man is an island,” as 
John Donne once observed, and much more ab- 


solutely no nation or culture is. (Walter J. Ong, 


S.J., in The Review of Politics) 
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American National Purpose 


FE R. THOMAS GILBY, a noted English Dominican 

philosopher, came out recently in a lecture 
to Stanford University students with some ‘““Amer- 
ican ideas for Americans.” Fr. Gilby’s thought 
tan thus: Americans have neglected the religious 
philosophy behind their national purpose, which 
purpose they have yet to develop a conviction 
of; the major obstacle preventing us from under- 
standing our national purpose is the increase in 
specialization that has not permitted our intelli- 
gence to match our skills, nor our character to 
match our intelligence. 


The Cambridge thinker continued: “The dignity of 
America comes as a shock to most people,” particu- 
larly the educated classes who do not see that Ameri- 
lan political ideas were built on sound Christian theo- 
logy. A thorough study of our national purpose in 
the academies is the prime prerequisite, Fr. Gilby 
claims, and then later, in Paris fashion, it will get 
down to the popular level. 


African Catholics 


F THE 1,504,973 CATHOLICS in Southern 

Africa, 1,206,322 are Negro. Another 114, 
812 are Colored (people of different races, ) 
while the whites number 174,771. There are also 
8,270 Indians and 790 Chinese who are Catholic. 
These statistics were issued recently upon the 
publication of the 1960 Catholic Directory of 
Southern Africa, which contains figures covering 
the six territories under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the Apostolic Delegation to South Africa. 
The territories involved are the Union of South 
Africa, South West Africa, the British protec- 
torates of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuana- 
land, and Southern Rhodesia. 


The number of Negro Catholics increased by mote 
‘than 71,000 during 1960, with the total in the Union 
of South Africa alone coming to 930,104. Negro 
catechumens in the six territories totaled 102,175, the 
figure for the Union amounting to Donte 

The estimated 9,751,000 Negroes in the Union of 
South Africa constitutes two-thirds of the nation s total 
population. aoe oe 

Statistics given for the six territories as a whole in- 
‘dicate there are 1,451 priests and 763 Brothers. The 
total for Sisters is 6,428—4,976 White, 1,320 Negro 
and 132 Colored. There are 1,506 Catholic churches, 
and school attendance is as follows: 270,556 Negroes, 
50,029 Whites, 30,027 

77 Chinese. 
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Colored, 3,904 Indians and_ 


REVIEW 


Moral Theology and Modern Business 


R* RAYMOND BAUMHART, S.J., who is now 

doing doctoral research in business at the 
Harvard University Graduate School, told a meet- 
ing of Massachusetts businessmen that there is 
evidence of a ‘double ethic” in the making of 
many business decisions today. Too many busi- 
nessmen, he said, often find themselves acting 
one way when personal friends are involved, and 
another way with people they do not know. Fr. 
Baumhart based his opinion on tentative results 
of a survey he is now conducting. 


Several general trends Father has detected are: 57% 
of the businessmen questioned admitted that some of 
the “generally accepted practices” in their industry 
were unethical. However, the majority still believed 
that sound ethics is good business in the long run. 
The survey showed that a man’s religious affiliation 
made little difference in his business ethics, although 
62% thought that a personal code was the most im- 
portant factor in their business decisions. 

Fr. Baumhart said his survey indicates that business 
suffers from neglect by moral theologians. ‘‘The cure,” 
he said, ‘is to have moral theologians do research in 
the field beyond their normal seminary studies.’’ Busi- 
ness men who feel that church direction is lacking 
could do well to provide funds making research in 


this field available to theologians. 


Polish Catholics 


| eons I MYSLI, a Polish Communist fortnightly, 

has recently admitted that out of a total 
Polish population of 28,535,000, some 21,806,000 
are still practicing Catholics. Those who pro- 
fess no religion number 5,500,000, while Ortho- 
dox total 413,000 and Lutherans 143,000. The 
remainder of the people belong to smaller sects, 
while 60,000 attend the schismatic Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church. 


German Charity Agency 


ARITAS, THE GERMAN Catholic charities agency 

in Freiburg, announced that it cares for over 
400,000 children daily in its 6,000 kindergartens 
and nurseries. The agency said that out of 
12,488 employees in these institutions, 5,050 are 
nuns. It added that since the end of World War 
Il, 1,844 new kindergartens have been built. 


Philosophy Workshop 


HILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS of Catholic higher 

education will be studied in a workshop en- 
titled Philosophy and the Integration of Contem- 
porary Catholic Education to be held at the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D.C., 
June 16-27, under the direction of Rev. George 
F. McLean, O.M.I. 


The study of the relation of philosophy to the 
sciences will include a special seminar on sociology and 
philosophical values, directed by Dr. Alphonse H. 
Clemens, Director of the Marriage Counseling Center 
at C.U. and past president of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society. Dr. John Wu will direct another 
seminar in the field of natural law. Philosophy and 
education will also be treated. The workshop will be 
of special interest to present and future professors of 
the social sciences who are seeking for their courses a 
perspective commensurate with that of Catholic edu- 
cation. For information write: Director of Workshops, 
Catholic University, Washington 17, D.C. 


Coexistence of Hearts 


EF DOMINIQUE PIRE, O.P., winner of the 1958 

Nobel Peace Prize, was recently invited by 
the Pakistan government to study their refugee 
problem. In one of his talks he stated that a 
coexistence of hearts is the only way to world 
peace, since this coexistence is based upon mutual 
respect for each person’s values and an apprecia- 
tion of a common denominator existing in all 
men, the soul. 


Fr. Pire said that selfishness, pride and suspicion 
are the real reasons for the lack of world peace and 
that friendship and understanding are the bridges 
needed to cross the international gulfs which divide 
mankind, He invited some youths from Pakistan to 
attend the next session of his International Youth Cen- 
ter in Belgium for the enrichment and continuation of 
his peace program. 


Medical Cost for Aged 


ee WELFARE BOARD, a St. Joseph, Mo. agency 

established by the city to provide medical 
care for its aged, showed in its 1960 report that 
the cost of medical care for the aged has risen, 
while the number of patients has decreased. 
Expenses for 1960 for hospitalizations were 
$109,700, as compared with $105,707 in 1959, 
while 4,123 persons were treated in 1960 as com- 
pared to 4,312 in 1959. 
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70th Anniversary of Rerum Novarum 


Ad A RECENT AUDIENCE for diplomats, Pope 
John announced that he will issue a docu- 
ment to commemorate the seventieth anniversary 
of Pope Leo XIII, encyclical on labor, Rerum 
Novarum. He told the diplomats that The Church 
ardently desires “the incomparable benefit of 
social and international peace,” and hoped that 
much of our social tension and anxiety could be 
peacefully alleviated. The date of issuance and 
the form of the document was not given. He 
may write an encyclical, as did Pius XI in 1931 
to mark the fortieth anniversary of Rerum No- 
varum, or he may deliver a radio address, as did 
Pius XII on the fiftieth anniversary. 


Pope John gave us a hint of what he will write 
on when he continued: 

“We follow daily political events in all countries 
of the universe. Sometimes they give rise in the heart 
to trust, other times they generate fear. They invite 
Us to reflect and to find in them a teaching that frees 
Our spirit from anguish and the help to prepare bet- 
ter days.... 

“Every nation has its destiny, hidden in the designs 
of Providence, and nations should help each other to 
realize their destinies. Preserving a firm faith, an in- 
vincible optimism and a heart open to the sincere out- 
pourings of human and Christian brotherhood, all have 
the right not to fear anything and to have trust in 
the help of God.” 


Juvenile Court Cases 


CCORDING TO A REPORT by the Children’s 

Bureau of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, there has been in the last 
year a two per cent increase of juvenile court 
cases, but this increase fell short of the forecasted 
five per cent. The FBI had reported earlier this 
year that there had been a four per cent increase 
in juvenile arrests, but that not all arrests had re- 
sulted in court cases. The records of the FBI and 
the Children’s Bureau combined show that the 
number of juvenile arrests and court cases have 
more than doubled since 1948, while the juvenile 
population has increased a little less than one-half 


“per cent. The only statistic the government could 


take comfort in was the fact that the two per cent 
increase of court cases in 1959, although marking — 
ar ‘ . 
an all-time high, is the smallest recorded during - 
the past eleven years. 
A sharp incrase, however, was noted in the number 
of juvenile cases arising in small town and rural areas. 
A decrease of two per cent occurred in cases handled 
in large cities, but this was offset by a seven per cen ; 
increase in small cities and fifteen per cent increase in 
rural areas. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


II. CARL MEURER, PIONEER EDITOR 


ie FOLLOWING Is A LIsT of the organizers 
and stockholders of the Arkansas Echo Pub- 
lishing Company: John Kaufman, Adolph Atr- 
nold, Herman Lensing, Conrad Elsken, Eberhard 
Schneider, Geo. M. Zeller, J. P. Moser, Dr. N. 
Weny, Friedrich Hohenschutz, Sr., Carl Meurer 
and Rev. Fathers Bonaventure Binzegger, O.S.B., 
J. E. Weibel, J. A. McQuaid, H. Heinzemann and 
H. Groll. The first officers of the company 
were: John Kaufman, Pres.; Adolph Arnold, 
Sec’y.; Father Bonaventure, Treas.; Friedrich 
Hohenschutz, editor; Carl Meurer, Ass’t editor. 


The first issue of the Arkansas Echo appeared 
on December 31, 1891. It made its debut as a 
child of woe. “Instead of a stately newspaper 
of eight large pages, seven columns each, as we 
had planned,” the story goes “we are able to 
offer our subscribers merely a single page, or 
rather, a measly half page, to explain the unavoid- 
able delay. Even when our publishing company 
was only in its formative stage, falsehoods were 
circulated that investors in our project would 
certainly run the risk of losing money. The 
gentlemen who took the most active interest in 
the venture were subjected to mudslinging and 
slanderous aspersions appeared in print, which 
were resented by all righteous people and called 
for prosecution in court. We chose to ignore 
them, for, as the proverb has it, ‘lies have short 
legs. We refused to be soiled by contact with 
such unscrupulous mudslingers and to be balked 
by them in what we consider a most worthy 
undertaking.” 

_ Two expert typesetters had been working hard 
Saturday evening to finish their job. Sunday 
night the door of the compositorial room was 
entered by a prowler or prowlers, who tampered 
with the forms, ready for print, scattering all of 
the type, including the type still in the cases, pell 
mell over the floor. Upon closer search it was 
found that other valuable equipment had been 
carried off. 

_ Four-page editions appeared on January 7 and 
14, a six-page edition on January 21, eight-page 
editions on January 28, 1892, and every week 
Deaite until August 24, 1932. 


During 1892, Mr. A 
eurer harmoniously shared the work of editing 


Hohenschutz and Mr. | 


the infant paper. Mr. Meurer was on the road 
part of the time, soliciting subscriptions over the 
state. At the end of the year Mr. Hohenschutz 
resigned as editor. Mr. Meurer then became 
sole editor of the Echo until his death. 


On October 19, 1892, he had entered another 
partnership, a marital union with Miss Mary 
Hohenschutz, taking their vow in the presence 
of Father Bonaventure Binzegger, O.S.B., and 
two witnesses in St. Edward’s Church, Little Rock. 


Throughout the years the Echo remained true 
to the motto which headed every edition, “Zeitung 
fir Wahrheit und Klarheit auf politischem und 
socialem Gebiete’ (A newspaper for truth and 
lucidity in political and social questions). 


It was the editor’s aim to further the common 
interests of German Catholics in the state, to 
keep them informed on legislative matters, on the 
news in their state, in this and foreign lands. 
Contributions of interested readers and reports 
on the activities of various civic, agricultural and 
religious societies were welcomed and appeared 
frequently on its pages. It served as an open 
forum to discuss matters that were being debated 
in the various branches of the Staatsverband. 


In the course of time The Echo became a chron- 
icle of the development of Arkansas Catholic 
churches and missions, schools and institutions, 
with accounts written by contemporary writers 
usually whenever jubilees were celebrated. The 
increase in the Catholic population of Arkansas 
from 1,600 in 1867, when Bishop Fitzgerald ar- 
rived, to 20,000 in 1907, when he died, was 
doubtless due, to a great extent, to immigration. 


Catholic schools were a leading factor in pre- 
serving the faith of the children of Catholic im- 
migrants. When the Smith-Towner Bill, which 
provided for obligatory attendance at public 
schools by all children, thus practically closing the 
doors of parochial! schools, was introduced in the 
legislature, Meurer’s pen got busy quoting the 
Constitution of the United States to show that 
such a law would be unconstitutional. “Of 
course, the state has a right to see to it that the 
children are properly educated in all those things 
which lead to good citizenship, but its rights 
end there. The education of the child is pri- 
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marily and essentially a parental function, as 
much as is the care and protection of his physical 
being. The parent is the natural provider of the 
mental food of the child as well as of the physi- 
cal food. The school’s function is, therefore, es- 
sentially a delegated function.” He called 
attention to the fact that Catholic parents are 
satisfied with paying a double tax for education, 
as they are actually doing now, rather than for- 
feit their natural right and violate an obligation 
of conscience. ‘Freedom of religion is involved 
in the school question; liberty of conscience is at 
stake in the proposed bill.” 

The editor had coped with a similar situation 
as a young man during the Kulturkampf, when 
under the leadership of Bismarck, the German 
government tried to get absolute control of edu- 
cation. The Catholic Centre Party, led by Wind- 
thorst, recruited young men with a college edu- 
cation, who were able speakers, to address large 
gatherings in behalf of their cause. Carl Meurer 
was among these speakers. The speakers always 
had to be on the alert to avoid being arrested 
by the police. Meurer managed to elude the 
policeman by escaping through a back door or 
losing himself in a crowd. Finally Bismarck was 
forced to reverse his anti-Catholic tactics. 

The Smith-Towner bill failed to pass. Even 
though hardly any of the representatives and 
senators had read Meurer’s articles, German Cath- 
olics who understood them may have become 
vocal and let them know what alarmed them, and 
to pressure them to cast the right vote. 

Quite a few of the German settlers had been 
grape and fruit growers in their home country. 
They were induced to come to this country by 
advertisements which stated Arkansas soil was 
well adapted to growing grapes and fruit. They 
found that the claim was true, at least as regards 
some sections of the state. But ere long laws 
were passed which forbade the sale of wine or 
liquor within three miles of any school or church. 
This practically barred the sale of the product 
of their vineyards. They could not see why liq- 
uor could be shipped in and handed out to the 
addresses, whereas the sale of the home product 
was forbidden and subject to court fines. They 
argued that if promoters of the law were honest 
and consistent, a penalty ought to be levied like- 
wise on anyone, especially a prohibitionist, who 
was found in possession of wine or liquor. The 
gtape growers tried repeatedly to have the law 
which forbade the sale of wine repealed. They 
often received from candidates running for of- 
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fice promises to do their very best if elected, to 
use their influence to abolish the law. They 
consistently forgot their promise when the legis- 
lature was in session. 


Besides the Staatsverband (C.U.A.), there 
existed a branch of the German National AIl- 
liance (Deutscher Nationalbund) in the state. 
Meurer had been instrumental in organizing it 
and held a responsible office in the organization. 
In combining the forces of the two organizations 
to better the material welfare of their members 
on certain occasions, they hoped to-command the 
respect of their fellow citizens. They resolved 
to stage what they called a German Day in Little 
Rock in October, 1908. The streets along the 
route of a huge parade were gaily decorated, 
brass bands furnished music, etc. The governor 
of the state and city officials spoke from an open 
platform when the parade was ended. Native 
fellow citizens took note. On the next morning 
The Arkansas Gazette gave a report which was 
titled in large letters: “The German Day, An Eye 
Opener.” The celebration of a similar German 
Day was repeated at Little Rock in 1909. In 
1910 the scene was shifted to Fort Smith. The 
prestige of the German Americans, who were, 
after all, a minority group, rose in the eyes of 
their native American fellow citizens and more 
favorable consideration was given to their views 
and needs in legislative measures. 


A bill, introduced in the legislature, providing 
for Initiative Acts and Referendum, was vigor- 
ously opposed by The Arkansas Gazette. Meurer 
strongly endorsed the bill in the Arkansas Echo, 
hailing it as a step forward in democracy. The 
“I. and R.” as it was called for short, has often 
been found to be just that—a very democratic 
procedure. 


Space does not allow the writer to do justice to 
the sociological questions Mr. Meurer continually 
discussed in the Echo, taking the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum as his guide. Let it suffice to mention 
only a few pertinent titles: Capital and Labor; 
the Right to Work; Injustice of the Trusts; Three 
Evil T’s: Tariff, Trusts and Tramps; The Hatch 
Bill; True Democracy. At the invitation of the 
late Dr. Arthur Preuss, editor of the Fortnightly — 
Review, Carl Meurer contributed similar treatises — 
to that scholarly magazine, such as, The Necessity _ 
and Dignity of Labor; How the Social Question 
; The Living Wage; St [ 
Redemption; Under Mammon’s Law; The Church 
and Interest Taking. 
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During the summer months of 1905 Carl 
Meurer was acting editor of The Wanderer, 
published at St. Paul, Minn., relieving temporarily 
Mr. Matt, the senior pioneer editor of that paper, 
so that the latter could take a trip to Europe with 
his family. 


Carl Meurer frequently attended the annual 
meetings of both the Central Verein and of the 
Staatsverband. This enabled him to cover the 
proceedings of both societies thoroughly. He 
made it a point to publish the dates and program 
agenda of every C.U.A. convention well in ad- 
vance. Sometimes he was able to furnish infor- 
mation on questions, raised and not settled at 
the meeting, through the medium of his paper. 
Thus, soon after the organization of the C.U.A., 
branches began to advocate fraternal life insur- 
ance, to which later mutual aid policies were 
added to cover losses suffered by fire, hail and 
tornadoes. At that time fraternal insurance com- 
panies were often involved in court trials largely 
because they were not conducted on a scientific 
basis until they were later regulated by law. 
Meurer explained in his paper what the law of 
Arkansas required in the way of assurance of 
security to mutual aid policy holders. 


The Arkansas Echo carried reports of much of 
the charitable work done through the years both 
by the C.U.A. and the C.W.U.A. Among other 
things the C.U.A. paid its quota of the $300,000 
Endowment Fund of the Central-Stelle; liberally 
supported the Booneville Sanatorium Mission; 
raised a $5,000 burse for New Subiaco Academy; 
solicited contributions to the Red Cross Fund, 
Chaplain and Soldiers Aid, etc. The GW-LEA; 
has given support to St. John’s Home Study 
Course, The Holy Father’s Altar Linen Fund and 
Catholic Medical Missions; and has given liberal 
donations towards the Blessed Virgin Altar in 
the New Subiaco Abbey Church and in the sup- 
plying of religious pamphlets and other reading 
matter for patients in hospitals, etc. The Echo 
has given great aid to all these projects by keep- 
ing them before the minds of its readers. 
~ Carl Meurer worked hard and long and fruit- 
fully as the editor of the Arkansas Echo. There 
is one fruit of his labors he did not look for, 
did not expect, could not anticipate. The letter 
which follows, will explain. 


Little Rock, Ark., July 30, 1959 


Librarian, New Subiaco Abbey 
ubiaco, Arkansas 
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DEaR Sir: 


For the past several years we have been con- 
ducting an extensive search for the files of some 
German language newspaper, published in Ar- 
kansas. 

We have received a letter from Dr. Karl J. 
Arndt of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and 
in his letter Dr. Arndt remarked that there is 
a complete file of the Arkansas Echo in your 
library. 

Because of the rather impressive contribution 
to Arkansas life and culture made by the State’s 
German-Americans, we are seeking their permis- 
sion to microfilm the paper. As you know, 
microfilming is an entirely non-chemical process 
and no harm shall come to the papers. The files 
are handled by experts who are fully aware of 
the value of the files. 

We hope you will give us favorable considera- 
tion to this request. Several historians have in- 
quired at our office, hoping to find a German 
language paper. If we receive your permission 
to microfilm the Echo, several serious writers 
of history will be pleased. 


Cordially, 


/S/ FRANcis I. GWALTNEY 
Acting Executive Secretary 
Arkansas History Commission 
Department of Archives and History 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


(N.B. The Abbey is indebted to Mr. Meurer 
for having left us one of the two complete sets 
of The Arkansas Echo. Permission has been 
granted to microfilm it. The work of the pioneer 
editor will live on. The other complete set of 
The Echo is in the Library of the Central Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 

We submit the account of Carl Meurer’s death 
and obituary as found in the January 18th, 1930 
issue of The Guardian, diocesan paper of Little 
Rock, founded by Most Rev. John B. Morris, 
D.D., Bishop of Little Rock, in 1910. 


Obituary 


Carl J. Meurer, aged 80, editor of The Arkansas 
Echo, a German weekly newspaper, published in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was stricken fatally in his office shortly 
after 6:30 P.M. on January 10. 

Apparently in good health, he performed his 
duties at the office that day. A son, Carl Meurer 
Jr., called for him about 6:00 o'clock to escort 
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him home, but, being a few minutes late, found 
his father had left. William Schnuettgen, com- 
positor, told him that the editor had walked to 
Sixth and Broadway to ride home with a neigh- 
bor, and young Mr. Meurer drove to that address, 
only to learn that his father had started to re- 
turn to his office. 

When the young Mr. Meurer reached the of- 
fice, he found his father gasping in a chair. Mr. 
Schnuettgen had left the office. A call was 
placed for an ambulance, but the editor was 
dead a few seconds later. 

Mr. Meurer spoke several languages. He was 
considered an authority on social questions, phi- 
losophy and theology. He decorated several 
churches in the state and also was a wood carver. 

Mr. Meurer and his family lived in Little Rock 
until ten years ago, when he bought a small farm 
near Mabelvale and moved there. Several months 
ago Mr. Meurer, Mr. Schnuettgen and another 
tenant of the Chamber of Commerce Building 
were rescued by firemen when fire and smoke 
trapped them on the upper floor. Mr. Meurer 
apparently was not harmed by this ordeal. He 
was well known throughout the state, having 
spent many years in various parts of Arkansas 
in the interest of his paper. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, Miss 
Mary J. Meurer, and two sons, Robert and Carl 
J. Meurer, all of Mabelvale. 

Funeral services were held at St.. Edward’s 
Church in charge of Rev. Maurus Rohner, O.S.B. 
Burial was in Calvary Cemetery. (R.I.P.) 


I would like to add a few words found in a 
book The Catholic Church in Arkansas, written 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lucey, one-time editor of The 
Guardian: 

“Mr. Meuret’s persistent efforts to give the 
Catholics a good newspaper is typical of his ef- 
forts generally of aiding Catholicism in the state, 
and he should and will no doubt go into the 
Catholic history of the state as one of the great 
and good men. The Echo fought the good fight, 
kept the people together and afforded them the 
means of communicating with each other. The 
aim is to make the German Catholics the best 
of citizens, and it is succeeding according to its 
merits, being an original paper in every sense 
of the word. The Echo encouraged and is today 
sustaining the societies of the Church, and it may 
be said is really responsible for the creation of 
many of them, especially those that afford succor 
in death, fire and flood.” 
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Finally we choose to recall and put on record 
the adieu his friend, co-sociologist, one-time 
editor, director of the Central-Stelle, and Knight 
of St. Gregory, Dr. Frederich P. Kenkel, bade Mr. 
Meurer in the Central-Blatt Social Justice maga- 
zine, February 1930, issue: 

“On January 10th death ended the career of 
a striking personality. Mr. Carl Meurer was not 
a “modernist” for he was minded to do any- 
thing rather than to yield to the spirit of the 
world and to bow to the idols of the day. He 
was an unique character, a man of self-initiative, 
activity and dogged perseverance. ‘These traits 
explain the continued publication of The Arkansas 
Echo for thirty-nine years. He came to this 
country and to Arkansas from Germany in the 
year 1881, and, following the footsteps of many 
educated immigrants of 1848, he devoted him- 
self for several years to agricultural pursuits. 
Likewise, he early became interested in politics. 

“Good schooling and extensive travel in Euro- 
pean countries made it easy for him to gain in- 
fluence among the people of Arkansas who were 
just rallying from the oppression of the so-called 
Reconstruction Days. It was natural that a man 
of his calibre should eventually become editor 
of a newspaper. Due largely to his initiative, 
The Arkansas Echo was founded in 1892. Owing 
to prevailing circumstances the newspaper was 
not originally intended to be specifically and ex- 
clusively a Catholic newspaper. But the char- 
acter of its editor, Mr. Meurer, as well as the 
majority of its contributors and readers did not 
fail to give it this stamp. 

“Meurer was fond of discussing historical, 
economical and social questions. A well-read 
man, he wrote interesting articles on such topics, 
although his views were sometimes challenged 
by sociologists. 

“He belonged to the Peoples’ Party (if it is 
permissible to use this name in this period of 
decadent democracy), i.e., he was a champion of 
the political doctrines of the ordinary man. His 


love, concern and sympathy went out to the com- 


mon laborer, the small merchant, and especially 

to the farmer. . 
“He loved his religion and Church, cherished 

the traditions of his native country, loved his 


adopted country, appreciated nature and art. All 


in all, Carl Meurer was an extraordinary person- 


ality. His many friends will keep him in grate- 


ful remembrance.” 
Rev. Grecory KEHRES, O.S.B. 
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Glenn, Msgr. Paul J., A Tour of the Summa. 
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ets THE GREATEST masterpiece ever written in 
sacred theology is the Summa Theologiae of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. A monumental work of gigantic 
proportions, the Swmma expounds in a scientific and 
intrinsically ordered way, the total revelation of Chris- 
tianity. While the work is theological and not phil- 
osophical, the principles and conclusions of philosophy 
are used as an instrument to understand and intellec- 
tually exploit the truths of revelation wherever pos- 
sible. The order, too, of the work is theological. 
That is to say, it begins with a study of God for His 
own sake and then studies creatures for the sake of 
God, (ie., as images of God), then returning to God 
as the final end of creatures. Upon this magnificent 
circle, where God is seen as Alpha and Omega, the 
source and end of all, each revealed truth finds its 
proper and logical place. This whole circle is, so to 
speak, lit up from within by philosophical demon- 
stration and exploitation, so that the data of revela- 
tion become in actual truth a theological science. 


St. Thomas tells us that his Summa Theologiae is a 
textbook for beginners in sacred theology. It is so 
constructed that a careful reading of it will auto- 
matically engender in the intelligence of the student 
the habit of theological science. The Swmma is com- 
sosed of questions which are divided into articles. 
Bach article begins with a question (e.g., “Does God 
Exist?”). Then three or more objections are brought 
against the position to be established. The question 
asked, together with the objections, generates 1n the 
mind of the reader a curiosity and tension which is the 
beginning of knowledge. In the body of the article, 
. Thomas presents the principles of the solution, 
tablishes these principles through inductive reason- 
(if this has not been done before), and shows 
ow the principles give rise to a solution. Then he 
answers the objections, usually by distinctions, show- 


ing in what sense they are true and in what sense 
false. Such a careful process gives the reader science, 
that is, not only a knowledge of facts, but the reasons 
for the facts. 


This summation brings us to the work of Monsignor 
Glenn. The some 2,000 pages of the Swmma he has 
reduced to 395. The result is a “tour of the Summa”, 
a jet-like passage whereby the reader gets a glimpse 
of everything but a look at nothing. All the objections, 
together with their answers, have been omitted, thus 
removing some of the most satisfying and profound 
insights of the work. Whole pages cannot be tfe- 
duced to a paragraph and whole paragraphs to a 
sentence without destroying the scientific aspect of any 
work. Where previously we had statements of facts 
together with their reasons, and these reasons developed 
to the point where the mind would be satisfied, now 
we have only—for the most part—just statements of 
facts. The science of the Svmma has become a mean- 
ingless catechetic. Monsignor Glenn has done as well, 
I suppose, as any one could do in an effort of this 
kind. The only question that arises is whether such a 
tour serves any really useful purpose. For scholars 
who are familiar with the Swmma, such a tour is un- 
necessary; for those not familiar, it is insufficient and 
even harmful. 


Let us take just one instance out of many to prove 
what we mean. In summarizing St. Thomas’ famous 
five ways for demonstrating the existence of God, the 
author writes: “there are five notable ways of reason- 
ing out the tiuth that God exists. The first way is by 
considering motion in the world. Where there is 
motion, there is a mover, and ultimately a first mover, 
itself unmoved. This is God. The second way is by 
considering the chains of effecting causes that exist 
in the world. Things here are produced by their causes; 
these causes in turn were produced by their causes, 
and so on. Ultimately, there must be a first cause 
which is itself uncaused. This is God. The third 
way,’ etc. Any intelligent reader realizes that what- 
ever else these words do, they do not demonstrate the 
existence of God. And should he further think that 
they are all St. Thomas had to say on this important 
matter, the mess becomes sorrier still. Another fault 
I find with the book, is that the text of St. Thomas 
is often misread. For example, on pp. 140-141 there 
are at least nine statements whose contrary or con- 
tradictory could be found in the text he is paraphras- 
ing! This, of course, is the exception. 


Moreover, the claim on the jacket that “within... 
the beginner has at hand a ready reference to aid him 
in resolving the more difficult questions of the Summa 
Theologiae,” goes beyond even the “truth” of a com- 
mercial, since the claim is absolutely false. The “dif- 
ficult question,” for example, of why God's causal 
presence in the will does not destroy man’s free choice, 
admirably treated by St. Thomas in question 19, article 
8, of the Prima Pars, is reduced by Monsignor Glenn 
to these five lines (Thomas’ treatment contains 100 
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lines): ‘‘God’s changelessness (the article is really 
about God’s will) does not impose... necessity on 
free creatures...God decrees... that free creatures 
should exercise free activity... God wills that secondary 
causes should act according to their nature, some by 
necessity, some contingently.” The same lines ate also 
in St. Thomas plus many, many more to explain them. 
In point of fact, there is not one difficult question in 
the whole of the Swmma that any beginner could pos- 
sibly be helped “‘in resolving” by reading its truncated 
paraphrase in this book. 

A Tour of the Summa, the last book written by 
Monsignor Glenn before his death in 1957, could serve 
the purpose of introducing the reader to statements 
covering the whole range of sacred theology; it could 
also lead one to read the full account and explanation 
in the Swmma itself of certain points touched on in the 
“tour.” For the whole of the Swmma Theologiae has 
been translated into English by the Fathers of the 
Dominican Province (20 vols., Benzinger, N. Y.: 1911- 
1923) and many of the important sections re-appear in 
the Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, edited by 
A. C. Pegis, 2 vols., Random House, N. Y.: 1944. If 
A Tour of the Summa leads to leisurely visits of the 
original masterpiece, it has done the reader some 
service. 

Maurice J. HoLtoway, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


Participation in the Mass. 20th North American 
Liturgical Week. The Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Inc., Washington, D.C. Pp. X & 299. 
$2.00. (paperback) 


bgt HUNDRED tightly-packed pages explain, inter- 
pret and discuss a subject vital to our times. This 
book of Proceedings gives the most complete treat- 
ment of the topic available in English. It consists of 
the talks and discussion of the 20th Annual Liturgical 
Conference Week held at Notre Dame in 1959, with 
three thousand people in attendance. 

The bulk of the Proceedings is devoted to study 
groups and the discussions they engaged in. Church 
building structure, music, the family, spiritual forma- 
tion, urban, suburban and rural parishes, the missions, 
seminary professors and seminarians are all handled. 
Three workshops were held: one on Spiritual Forma- 
tion, another on Religious Communities and a_third on 
Family Life. A digest of these is given. 

An Institute on Sacramental Theology took place 
in connection with the meeting. The excellent papers 
read at this Institute are included in the volume. Regis- 
tration statistics and an Index complete the book. 

This is not a book one could sit down and read 
from cover to cover, but it contains the questions and 
answers generally facing those who are working to make 
Participation a reality. More erudite treatments of Par- 
ticipation can possibly be found. It would be diffi- 
cult to suggest a more practical presentation. What 
is given is not so much theoretical, but the fruit of 
practical experience. It is for this reason we tecom- 
mend Participation in the Mass. 


FATHER NICHOLAS SCHNEIDER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bernard, R., O.P., The Mystery of Mary. Translated 
by M. A. Bouchard. B. Herder Book Coz 
St. Louis: 1960. Pp. 304. $4.95. 


a hss: MYSTERY OF MARY is precisely her motherhood 
of grace. Like all mysteries, it is a source of 
inexhaustible contemplation and speculation, and Fr. 
Bernard’s treatise, now in its fourth edition, is a classic 
effort to further penetrate this beautiful mystery of 
the Church. 

Fr. Bernard’s work is not a logical or systematic 
documentation in Mariology; it could possibly be de- 
scribed as topical, but perhaps a better word would 
be evolutionary, since the book opens with a long 
meditation on the origins of the mystery of Mary, and 
then delves into the mystery’s earthly and heavenly 
aspects in parts two and three, respectively. The 
fifty-seven chapters in the book are somewhat pyra- 
midic, so that after Mary’s qualifications for mother- 
hood and her actual motherhood of Christ are treated, 
the book ends with a profound essay on Mary as the 
mediatrix between God and men. 


Maty’s motherhood of grace, the author points out, 
springs from her two-fold greatness: her motherhood 
of Christ here on earth, and her motherly intercession 
in heaven on the part of all men. The first part of her 
greatness contains four mysteries of the Faith, the Im- 
maculate Conception, the Annunciation, the Compas- 
sion and the Assumption. But it is in her heavenly 
greatness that the supreme mystery of Mary comes to 
light: the Crowning of Glory, whereby her all-powerful 
intercession is made possible. 


Fr. Bernard’s book is rich with quotes from such 
thinkers as Bloy, Peguy and Pascal, and there is an 
abundant, but delicate, soaking of the pages with 
scriptural passages. There is no apparent attempt to 
solve any doctrinal questions concerning Mary, e.g., 
whether Christ was born naturally, or as Suarizians and 
others hold, He miraculously penetrated Mary’s flesh, 
gloriously appearing in her arms. Such avoidance is 
not a detriment, since the book proposes to develop 
our understanding of Mary, and not so much our 
knowledge per se. 


I find only one lack in the book, and I must admit 
that, to my mind, it is a major one. In reading of 
the mysterious motherhood of Mary, is it not reason- 
able to expect to see the rather fundamental’ perspec- 
tive that Mary was also a wife? The book is entirely 
devoted to a Jesus-Mary-Humanity relationship, and the 
great St. Joseph, except where he is needed to relate 
some historical event, is left forever waiting between 
the lines. 2 

All in all, the book is highly recommended. It 
is not too much to say that it compares with Louis 
de Montfort’s True Devotion to Mary. Fr. Bernard, 
a highly gifted and widely read Dominican theologian, 
has testified worthily to the treasures contained in tt 
mystery of Mary. His book takes an eminent pla 2s 
not only in the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality 
but also among all works of Marian spirituality. Th 
Herder publishing house is to be commended for p 
senting so readable a translation from the French. 


JOHN HEDENRY 
- Central Bureau Staff 
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Auzou, Rev. Georges, The Word of God. B. 


Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis: 1960. IP, PANS, 


$4.75. 

N ONE OCCASION our Lord made this remark: 

“You (the Jews) search the Scriptures, because 
n them you think that you have life everlasting. And 
t is they that bear witness to Me.” These words of 
he Word made flesh are as true today as they were 
when He spoke them. As all are destined for ever- 
asting life or heaven, then all should search the Scrip- 
ures to find the way. This way is Jesus Christ Him- 
elf, and He will be found in the Bible, for He is 
ts center as well as its fulfillment. 


In The Word of God, Abbé Georges Auzou, a 
liocesan priest and professor at the Major Seminary 
n Rouen, France, writes of “Approaches to the Mystery 
of the Sacred Scriptures,” as the subtitle indicates. 
Che title itself is the very first approach that any one 
must make to understand and appreciate the Bible. 
[he Bible is the Word of God, the written word of 
mur Father to His children. Since He speaks we must 
listen and we can only listen and we can only hear 
when we have His Spirit, for “the things of God 
no one knows but the Spirit of God.” Thus the 
uthor develops this first approach to the Bible. 


The next approach is that the Bible is the book of 
the Church. So the members of the Church find the 
word of God in their liturgy; they should also, as be- 
longing to the Church, have the Sacred Scripture in 
their homes, as a sign of their allegiance, and also as 
1 way of discovering the spirit of the Church, which 
is the spirit of Christ. After such observations, Abbé 
Auzou indicates the “work” required in reading and 
uppreciating the Bible, the time that should be given 
fo its reading, and a “method” to follow. 


To hope for a complete understanding of God’s 
written word would be like trying to understand the 
divine Word in the flesh. Yet God has given us 
something. He has presented to us a gift that will 
help us in our reading and in our understanding. That 
gift is Faith! So Part One is devoted to ‘Faith in the 
Sacred Scriptures.” Under this title are taken up “The 
Formation of the Bible”; ‘The Progression of a Faith” 
(the growth of the Bible of the Jews, the Old Testa- 
ment) ; “Christian Thought on Biblical Inspiration : 
“Understanding the Scriptures’; and finally, “The 
Transmission and Diffusion of the Scriptures.” 


As the Word of God appeared among men in human 
form, so God’s words came to man through human lan- 
guage. Abbé Auzou, therefore, devoted the second part 
of his book to “The Language of God.” As a matter 
of fact there are three languages in which the Bible 
was written—Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. Yet the 
mentality of the books written under the Holy Spirit 
is Semitic, or more precisely, that of the Jews; hence 
1 discussion of ‘The Hebrew Mind and Biblical lan- 
guage.” God wrote through human agents, through 
men who were as different from one another as men 
ure today. This fact has given rise to a great diver- 
sity of style in the various books of the Bible. Fr. 
uzou discusses style under the title of the “Faces of 
e Bible.” But what ideas are to be found expressed 
“he language of God’? The chapter called ‘The 
blical Universe and Its Meaning” considers at length 
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this point. It might be remarked here that this last 
chapter is one of the best in the entire book—it is also 
one of the finest treatments of biblical concepts in 
popular form that this reviewer has read. 


The Word of God concludes with a short chapter 
on “The Sacrament of the Divine Word.’ As the 
author remarks, “the Bible is the living Word that 
God speaks to us, to us who are His people.... Just 
as a sacrament is the visible sign of the gift God makes 
of His vivifying graces, the Scripture is the legible 
text of the Word which God addresses to us that we 
may live by it.” This parallel should not be pushed 
too far, as Fr. Auzou himself realizes, yet “for the 
reading and the study of the Bible, the preparation, the 
necessary discernment, and the dispositions of religious 
acceptance are similar to those the Lord expects from 
a communicant.” 


This work is a translation from the French, in which 
language book after book is appearing with a unified 
purpose—to popularize and to bring to the Bible the 
attention of Christians everywhere. We are fortunate 
that so many of these books are being presented to us 
in English dress. Josefa Thornton, who made this 
translation, seems to catch the spirit of Abbé Auzou, 
for the flow of ideas is not broken with the thought 
that this or that phrase sounds “French.” 


The Word of God is not an ordinary book on the 
Bible. While it treats of topics that come under the 
general title of “General Introduction,” it also goes 
further. The General Introduction is somewhat dry 
as it is concerned with questions about the Bible rather 
than the Bible itself. But Fr. Auzou is imbued with 
the desire to make the written Word of God “live” 
for his readers. As -a result he goes beyond the 
technical presentation of his subject matter; he writes 
in a forceful living way. His conviction is that the 
Bible is for all and not merely for the scholar or the 
scriptural professor. He has written to bring this 
conviction into focus as well as into the biblical lives 
of others, and he succeeded, particularly in the second 
part of this book. The Abbé has promised to continue 
in future works what he has begun in The Word of 
God. We shall await with anticipation and eagerness 
other books from his facile, learned and devoted pen. 


Ere G:;  Guyvor. GM: 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


FR. LOUIS PFALLER, North Dakota, The 
Catholic Church in Western North Dakota, 1738-1960. 
A History of the Diocese of Bismarck Written on its 
Golden Jubilee Year, 1960. North Dakota, 1960.— 
REV. THOMAS A. MCDONOUGH, C.SS.R,, 
Louisiana, Proceedings and Speeches of the Annual 
Meetings of the Apostleship of the Sea, 1947-1959 
(1949 excluded) ; Special Mass in Honor of Our Lady 
under the title Star of the Sea; Normae et Facultates; 


‘Father Martindale’s Prayer Book for Catholic Sea- 


farers and Land Ahoy! 


THE C. U. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Union of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, His Eminence Joseph 
Cardinal Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York. 
First Vice-President, Jos. Kraus, Texas. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Jos. Spinnenweber, Ark. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Kansas, 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Wm. Ahillen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, John W. Nicklas, Catasauqua, Pa. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; C. E. Harrison, Ark.; 
Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; 
Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; James Zipf, Mo.; Carl 
Meurer, Ark. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. Lons- 
dorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; Emil Block, Cal.; 
Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, Sr., 
Tex.; Frank C. Kueppers, Minn.; Wm. Hemmer- 
lein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Albert J. 
Sattler, New York, N. Y.; Frank C. Gittinger, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Committee on Social Action 


His Eminence Aloisius J. Car- 
dinal Muench, S.T.D.; Chairman Emeritus, Joseph 
Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn.; Chairman, Albert J. 
Sattler, New York; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N.Y@ 
CCU President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo., Rev. C. F. Meosmann, Munhall, Pa.3 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, 
Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Dr. B. N. Lies, Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, Minn.; Rt. 
Rey. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, St. Louis, Mo. 


Honorary Chairman, 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. ‘ 

Communications concerning the Central Union should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. é p 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Union 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publi- 
cation. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS FOR CONVENTION DELEGATES 


De AND ALL prospective guests to the Syra- 
cuse Convention in August will be interested in 
the great variety of vacation and tourist opportunities 
offered by the State of New York and its immediate 
neighbors, of which the 1961 convention city is actually 
the hub. Within a very short driving distance of this 
central New York city are located some of the out- 
standing scenic spots in the country, including Niagara 
Falls, the Thousand Islands, the renowned Finger Lakes 
area, with its many beautiful glens and waterfalls, 
Letchworth Park, known as the Grand Canyon of the 
East, the Adirondack Mountains, the historic Catskills 
and the Hudson River Valley. Less than five hours 
drive along the now-famous New York State Thruway 
is New York City, the American metropolis, with its 
limitless educational, cultural and tourist attractions. 


Of special interest to our delegates and guests will be 
the opportunity afforded them to include a pilgrimage 
to one or all of the sacred shrines almost at the very 
doorstep of the convention city. The Shrine of the 
American Martyrs, at Auriesville, and that of Tekak- 
witha, the saintly Indian maiden, can be reached after 
a short Thruway drive. Less than three hours driving 
time from Syracuse is the Canadian border, and not far 
within it stands the majestic shrine of St. Joseph, 
of Montreal. The Shrine of Our Lady of the Cape, 


at Cap de la Madeleine, where only seventy-three years 
ago Our Lady’s statue opened wide its eyes, and where, 
in 1879, the miraculous bridge of ice was formed, is 
seventy-five miles beyond. Another seventy-five or 
eighty miles, and one finds himself in the very heart 
of the French Province of Canada, with its colorful 
old-world city of Quebec and the world-famous shrine 
of St. Anne de Beaupre, where so many marvelous 
cures have occurred that it is known as the Lourdes 
of North America. This Canadian jaunt, moreover, 
gives the tourist and pilgrim a first-hand view of the 
recently completed St. Lawrence Seaway, engineering 
marvel of the century. A little side trip of a few miles 
brings one to Ottawa, the Dominion Capital, whose 
citizens, by the way, frequently do their week-end 
shopping in Syracuse. 

Here, then, are unusual opportunities to combine 
travel, vacation, and rare spiritual experiences with 
attendance at the national convention. The Convention 
Committee will be happy to provide adequate infor 
mation and all possible assistance to all who teq 
them. A letter or card addressed to Mr. Arthur L. 
Schemel, Secretary, 210 Merriman Avenue, Syracuse 4, 
New York, will receive prompt attention. 


RicHARD F, HEMMERLEIN 
President, CCU 
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Convention Calendar 


T= ONE-HUNDRED-SIXTH CONVENTION of the Cath- 
olic Central Union, the Forty-fifth Convention of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union, and the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Youth Section: Syracuse, 
New York, August 25 to August 30. Convention 
headquarters: Hotel Syracuse. 


Mr. Kenkel’s Ninth Anniversary 


ey 16 MARKED the ninth anniversaty of 
the death of Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel, dedicated 
founder of the Central Bureau and its director for 
forty-four years. In memory of and in tribute to this 
great man the members of the Central Bureau staff 
joined with the staff of St. Elizabeth’s Day Nursery 
in assisting at a Mass of Requiem which was celebrated 
in the chapel of St. Elizabeth Day Nursery by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, who succeeded Dr. Kenkel 
as director of the Central Bureau. It was appropriate 
that this Mass should be celebrated in St. Elizabeth 
Day Nursery which was founded by Dr. Kenkel in 
1915 and represents one of his greatest pioneering 
achievements in the field of Catholic Social Action. 

Since the anniversary of Mr. Joseph G. Metzger’s 
death also occurs in February he was remembered in the 
Memorial Mass for Dr. Kenkel. Mr. Metzger died 
February 5, 1956, after serving as office manager to 
the Central Bureau for thirty-three years. 

We are pleased to learn that many of the societies 
affiliated with the Catholic Central Union remembered 
and observed the anniversaries of these distinguished 
servants of the lay apostolate. May they rest in peace 
and may the splendor of their example continue to 
inspire the work of the Catholic Central Union. 


John W. Nicklas 


R. JOHN W. NICKLAS, president of the Pennsylvania 

Branch of the Catholic Central Union announced 
that the tentative dates for the state convention at 
Allentown will be August 12, 13 and 14. 

In his letter to the Central Bureau Mr. Nicklas reports 
on the recent formation of the new five-county diocese 
which is to be centered in Allentown. The local paper 
aptly refers to the creation of this mew diocese as a 
“tribute to the many thousands whose faith and devo- 
ion through the years have made possible the growth 
ind development of this church and the broad Chris- 
san services it affords.” The establishment of the 
diocese and the location of its cathedral in Allentown 
is also a reflection of the tireless and zealous labors 
of the Right Reverend Monsignor Leo Gregory Fink. 
Many members of the Central Union will recall Mon- 


nsignor Fink, who is an eminent scholar, recently 
smpleted his twenty-fifth book, an historical symposium 
the Catholic Church in Buck’s 
uckingham’s Palisades on the Deleware River. — 
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CCU Board of Trustees Holds 


fp | . . 
Semiannual Meeting 


ib COMPLIANCE with a decision made at the CCU 

national convention in Little Rock last August, the 
Board of Trustees of our national organization met in 
semiannual session at the Central Bureau on Saturday, 
February 18. Eight members of the Board responded 
to the invitations sent out by Mr. Arthur Hanebrink of 
St. Louis, secretary. 


After discharging its routine responsibilities regard- 
ing the reinvestment of available Central Verein funds, 
the Board unanimously decided to elect a chairman. 
Heretofore the Board has functioned with only a single 
elective officer, a secretary. This post has been held 
for a number of years by Mr. Arthur Hanebrink. 
Chosen as first chairman of the Board of Trustees was 
Mr. Fred J. Grumich, also of St. Louis. The location 
of the CCU headquarters in St. Louis, in which city 
the Central Bureau does its banking and has its safety 
deposit box, was the sole factor in determining the 
choice of two St. Louis members as officers of the 
Board. 


The Board also recommended that a special appeal 
for funds be made to all affiliated CCU societies, 
through the state branches. The funds in this in- 
stance are needed to decorate the interior of the Central 
Bureau. The regular income of our headquarters, even 
when supplemented by special Christmas contributions, 
is hardly adequate to pay for the institutions operating 
costs. This income does not permit expenditures for 
any extensive repairs. It is estimated that approximately 
$2,000.00 will be needed for decorating the interior 
of the Central Bureau’s administration building. 


The Trustees, by unanimous decision, voted in favor 
of having the office manager of the Central Bureau 
an ex officio member of the Board. Heretofore only 
the Bureau’s director was a member by reason of his 
office. Mr. Edwin F. Debrecht, present business man- 
ager of the Central Bureau, has been serving as a 
trustee by reason of being elected to the Board at 
our annual conventions. 


To insure better attendance at the meetings of the 
Trustees which are held in conjunction with our na- 
tional conventions, Secretary Hanebrink will issue a 
special invitation to members of the Board far in ad- 
vance of the convention. The Trustees also indicated 
at their recent Central Bureau meeting that they favor 
making their annual report to the CCU Board of 
Directors at a meeting on Saturday evening prior to the 
opening of the annual convention, rather than on Sat- 
urday afternoon, as has been the custom for many 
years. Many Trustees find it very difficult to arrive 
at convention in time to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Board if the meetings are held too early 
on Saturday. 


The following Trustees were present at the Central 
Bureau meeting: Right Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, 
Edwin T. Debrecht, Arthur Hanebrink, Fred J. 
Grumuch, James H. Zipf, Carl Meurer of Little Rock, 
Ark., and Charles Harrison of North Little Rock, Ark. 
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Lehigh Valley District Meeting 


fs SPITE OF THE INCLEMENT weather conditions there 
was a good attendance at the quarterly meeting of 
the Lehigh Valley District or the Lechatal which was 
held at Holy Ghost Church in Bethlehem, Pa., on 
January 29, 1961. The Right Rev. Msgr. S. A. Fasig, 
pastor of Holy Ghost Parish, which has been a center 
of Catholic Central Verein activities for many years, 
was a gracious host. 

The joint business meeting of the Men’s and Women’s 
groups convened at 2:00 P.M. followng Benediction. 
Among the officers elected and installed by Rev. John 
G. Engler, spiritual director, were president, John Fischl, 
Nazareth, Pa.; 1st vice-president, Alois Klement, Stiles, 
Pa.; secretary, John F. Hacher, Stiles, Pa.; treasurer, 
Anthony Unger, Nazareth, Pa. 

A committee was chosen to meet with Reverend 
Monsignor Leo G. Fink, V.F., to work out plans for 
the next state convention which is to be held in August, 
1961, in Allentown, Pa., at the Sacred Heart Parish. 
Members voted to admit PTA groups into the district 
organization. 

The many members attending the general meeting 
at 3:00 P.M. showed a great interest in a talk de- 
livered by Joseph G. Bassoline, President of the North- 
ampton and Lehigh County for the Preservation of 
Decent Literature. His address on the menace of 
obscene literature was not only interesting but replete 
with constructive suggestions. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Fasig in a short 
talk encouraged the members to continue their efforts 
to strengthen the district organization. The sizable 
collection taken up at the meeting was given to the 
Bishop's Fund. 

Mr. John Fischl, president, in his report on the 
meeting to the Central Bureau submitted a very de- 
lightful poem that was written by Mrs. Edward H. 
Albus of St. Joseph’s Parish in Easton, Pa. The fol- 
lowing four lines from that poem may well express 
the sentiment of the members of the district at the 
close of this quarterly meeting: 


Thanks be to God, for good work done. 
And to continue long years to come. 


For prayers and wishes that come our way— 
Thanks be to God! 


Clergy’s Response to Christmas Appeal 


lg WAS NOTED LAST MONTH that the contributions to 
the 1960 Christmas appeal for the Central Bureau 
are coming in at a rate that is about ten per cent higher 
than the response in 1959. It is gratifying to report 
that the reverend clergy as a group have been out- 
standing in their generosity. 

Our records reveal that forty-three priests in the 
state of Missouri contributed $528.00, and fifty priests 
from other states gave a total of $618.00 Thus there 
were ninety-three priests who contributed a total of 
$1,146.00 to the Central Bureau. The members of the 
staff of the Central Bureau look upon this generosity 
as heartening evidence of the cletgy’s strong endorse- 
ment of the work of the Bureau. 
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Microfilm Project 


al Et FOLLOWING LETTER was sent to all members 
of the Microfilming Committee of the CCU and 
the NCWU under date of December 20, 1960: 


Dear Fellow Member of the Joint Central Bureau 
Library Microfilming Project Committee: 


Please accept my best wishes for a blessed and merty 
Christmas and a bright and happy New Year! 

The most recent development of our Microfilming 
Project is the gathering of endorsements and testi- 
monials from prominent Catholic and non-Catholic 
scholars who have come to know the real worth of 
our Library facilities through direct or indirect asso- 
ciation with them. 

Let me quote from just one such endorsement. It 
comes from the pen of the eminent Monsignor John 
Tracy Ellis, Head of the Department of History of the 
Catholic University, who has written under the date 
of December 8, 1960: 

‘“... Few organizations of the Catholic Church in 
the United States have played a more important role 
in the social life of the American Catholic community 
than this group (The Catholic Central Verein), who 
during their more than a century of organized activity 
have assembled a very valuable collection of documents. 
The microfilming of these papers will be a distinct 
asset to scholars, both Catholic and non-Catholic, who 
would thus be given access to a large and significant 
group of primary source materials on a more readily 
available basis than is now the case.” 

Thank you again for your help and support for our 
Microfilming Project. We still do need substantial 
additional help, especially in the area of searching out 
and then persuading one or more potential Grantors 
to give us our much needed Grant-in-Aid. 

May I invite your attention to the “Microfilm Project 
Report” which Monsignor Suren has kindly published 
in the November issue of Social Justice Review (page 
245), and in the December issue of The Catholic 
Woman's Journal (page 215). May I urge you to 
re-read it, please, even if you heard the original at 
Little Rock (where the acoustics were not perfect), 
and then to renew and redouble your es efforts 
to help bring this essential Project to fruition in 1961. 

Thank you so much. 


Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
NicHovLas Dietz, Jr. Chairman 


Monsignor Suren’s article on “Integration of Cath- 
olic Immigrants,” which appeared in the October issue 
of SJR, was reprinted in The Kolping Banner by its 
genial editor, Mr. Alphonse Ellerkamp, who is a Life 
Member of. the CCU. ; 


Mr. Frank B. Wensing was elected supreme pr 
dent of the Western Catholic Union at the orga 
tion’s forty-fourth national convention which was k 
in Quincy during the month of October. Mr. We 
sing, a resident of Quincy, succeeds the late Paul | 
Hoegen. 5 
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A Story of Service 
II 


| gags RECEIVED Irs new Bishop with a grand dis- 
play, a display of the type it could best prepare— 
he weather. On the day of the installation, November 
5, 1935, it was near zero and there were four inches 
of snow on the ground. On January 16, 1936, the 
emperature dipped below zero and remained there, 
tay and night, till February 26. The spring of thirty- 
six brought dust storms which made it necessary to 
ourn street lights at 2:00 P.M., while the high winds 
sarried North Dakota soil eleven hundred miles out 
wer the Atlantic. July brought ten consecutive days 
when temperatures went over 100° with the climax 
reached at 113°. For the young Bishop's first winter 
ind first summer in his new home, North Dakota 
provided the coldest and hottest weather on record. 


The rigors of the climate did not discourage Bishop 
Muench; they merely helped to emphasize the ma- 
eral and spiritual needs of his people. The drought 
had impoverished the parishes and left very many of 
hem hopelessly in debt, and all of them helpless to 
finance parish development. The Bishop's answer was 
che Catholic Church Expansion Fund of the Diocese of 
Fargo which has since then provided an avenue of 
credit for the construction of churches, schools, rec- 
rories and other institutions valued at many millions 


of dollars. 


Bishop Muench saw how the harsh winter weather 
made attendance at Mass extremely difficult and at 
times impossible for families scattered over wide areas. 
This condition left the teaching of religion in the 
conventional mariner out of the question in most rural 
ureas. His answer was the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. The program of discussion clubs was de- 
veloped to a point where there were over nine hundred 
groups with eleven thousand members. He brought 
the Sisters of Service from Toronto, Canada, to conduct 
4 correspondence course in religion among the chil- 
dren in isolated sections of the Diocese. 


The first item-of new equipment he installed in the 
Ghancery Office was a large wall map with tacks of 
various colors indicating the parishes, missions and 
stations. He saw the vast expanse of 35,000 square 
miles. He realized the distances many had to travel, 
mostly over poor roads. “We need more priests, more 
churches! People can not get to Mass regularly if 
they must go far.” But seminary education was ex- 
pensive, relatively more so in depression days than 
during our present inflation. Even where there was 
i willingness to answer the call of God, parents could 
not pay the bills. ‘Then we must provide scholarships 
(0 supplement the seminary collection.” To most people 
1 campaign for scholarships seemed overly optimistic. 
Sut the Bishop persisted. The small monthly, Cath- 
ic Action News, was started. Its pages made appeals. 
© number of students almost doubled in ten years, 
nd today it has doubled again. Thanks to the scholar- 
hip program, no worthy student is denied an ‘Op- 
ortunity to go to a seminary if he has the courage to 
inswer God's call, no matter how limited the re- 
urces of his parents may be. 


— 


Even before the new Bishop had taken over his 
diocese, he accepted the offer of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference to have their national conven- 
tion in Fargo in 1936. He had been born in a city 
and had no experience with life in rural areas—except 
what he may have observed when he indulged in his 
favorite sports of hunting and fishing. He was eager 
to learn not so much the science of farming as the 
art of living on a farm according to Christian prin- 
ciples and ideals. With characteristic thoroughness he 
studied rural sociology and economics as a means of 
bringing a message of faith and courage to his pre- 
dominantly rural people during the dark days of drought 
and depression. Twice he was elected president of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. With 
the assistance of Monsignor Ryan and Monsignor Mul- 
loy, both of whom later became bishops, he edited a 
“Manifesto on Rural Life’ which is to this day 
recognized as the best statement of Catholic rural phi- 
losophy. The work which he instituted with such fore- 
sight is still carried on in Fargo through the Diocesan 
Rural Life Bureau. 

In 1941, the first diocesan synod in the fifty-two- 
year history of the diocese was convened by Bishop 
Muench, Again with his keen appreciation of pastoral 
work, he labored with energy and imagination, not 
only in proposing to the priests of the diocese a well- 
planned code of diocesan legislation, but in preparing a 
Synodal Book which was proclaimed at the time of 
publication a model pastoral handbook, and which has 
attracted widespread attention. 

The coming of World War II disrupted many of his 
plans in Fargo. But the foundation was carefully laid 
during the days of drastic war restrictions for the ex- 
pansion which was sure to follow. How well the 
plans were formulated is shown by the fact that since 
the war forty-nine new churches, six schools, fifteen 
rectories, seven hospitals, and a number of other in- 
stitutions have been built. 

In February, 1946, Bishop Muench was a member 
of the party which accompanied His Eminence Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch to Rome for the historic consistory at 
which thirty-two received the sacred purple. Bishop 
Muench’s thoughts were distracted from the colorful 
events about him when he was called to the Secretariat 
of State and told by Monsignor, now Cardinal, Montini 
that the Holy Father had a special mission for him. 
He was to go to Germany to make a visitation of the 
Church in that unfortunate country and report to His 
Holiness himself. His title would be ‘Apostolic Visi- 
tator.” It would be a temporary mission. He would 
be away from his diocese at least eight, but certainly 
no longer than fifteen months. 

Bishop Muench returned to Fargo immediately after 
the consistory. He arranged the details for the admin- 
istration of the Diocese during his absence and_pre- 
pared for his stay in Germany. He began to study 
Italian, a language then completely strange to him. 
“That will come in handy,” he said with characteristic 
foresight and thoroughness, “because I will be dealing 
constantly with the people in Rome.” Little did he 
realize how prophetic those words were! 

On June 27, Bishop Muench left for Rome. He 
made the trip from Washington to Paris via Bermuda 


—_—_ 
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and the Azores in an army transport plane, the “Dip- 
lomat,’’ which was actually a “‘bucket-seat job,” in the 
army slang of that day. The army provided the trans- 
portation because Bishop Muench had been appointed 
Liaison Consultant for Religious Affairs to the Muili- 


tary Governor. From Paris he went to Rome. 


The Bishop spent two weeks in Rome in a_ hectic 
round of conferences with officials in the Papal Sec- 
cretariat of State, being briefed on the nature of his 


mission and the extent of his task. He was summoned 


to a private audience with the Holy Father. He was 
to have many such audiences in the years ahead. But 
this was an experience that was truly unique for Bishop 
Muench. Pius XII had been in Germany as nuncio 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address: Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously Reported: $2,687.05; Frank H. Schwaller, 
Wis., $2; R. Schick, N. Y., 75c; Mrs. B. Bachura, Kans., 
$5; C. P. Michels, Mo., $50; Rev. Pius Schaefer, O.F.M., 
N. Y., $2; Wm. H. Weinheimer, N. Y., $2; Joseph 
Schrewe, Ore., $2; Total to and including Feb. 9, 1961, 
$2,750.80. 


Chaplain’s Aid 


Previously Reported: $93.20; CWU of New York 
Inc., $25; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $4.56; 
Total to and including Feb. 9, 1961, $122.76. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously Reported: $4,723.14; Miss Julia M. Tier- 
ney, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Wm. F. ‘Rohman, Mo., $12.17; 
Helen E. Mokuta, Pa., $6; Mrs. Frank J. Nowik, Mich., 
$2; N. N., Missouri, $75; CWU of New York Inc., 
$45; Philip W. Kleba, Mo., $10; Anthony T. Forane, 
Ind., $25; Ernest E. Winkelmann, Mo., $10; CWU of 
New York Inc., $9; St. Louis & St. L. Co. Dist. League, 
$4.21; Mary A. Hamill, Mo., $125; Charles G. Gardner, 
N. Y., $20; Mrs. Louis Meisenfelder, Ind., $5; Henry 
W. Manske, Ill., $35; Mrs. M. Wiktorin, Ohio, $10; 
NCWU of New York State Br., $50; Monastery of St. 
Clare, Neb., $50; Mrs. Dorothy Costello, Ill., $5; John 
J. Conway, Cal., $5; Total to and including Feb. 9, 
1961, $5,231.52. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously Reported: $8,390.25; Rt. Rev. E. J. Al- 
bers, Kans., $2; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Hemmerlein, 
N. Y., $10; Our Lady of Hungary Holy Name Soc., 
Northampton, Pa., $10; Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J., 
Mass., $20; Christian Mothers Soc., Mo., $10; Lehigh 
Valley Br. CCU of Pa., $10; Mrs. Catherine Behnke, 
Cal., $2; Miss Edith Maier, Conn., $1.25; Mrs. Oscar 
G. Maier, Conn., $1.50; St. Augustine Court 359 C.O.F., 
Illy, -$5% St. Mary’s Mission Unit, Kans., $10; St. 
Sympharian Br. 1046, Ill., $5; Chicago Dist. League, 
NCWU,, $10; Mrs. Louis Heyer, IIl., $1; St. Joseph’s 
Mens’ Sod., Ill, $5; Mrs. Earl B. Eugea, Ill., $2; St. 
Augustine’s Ben. Soc., Ill., $10; Miss Johanna Toomey, 
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and had learned to know and love the German people 
Now that nation lay prostrate under the ruins of the 
crash caused by the fall of the insane dictator who hac 
ruled Germany with a cruel hand during the few year 
of Nazi triumph. There were millions of people wh« 
had no food, no medical supplies, and no shelter. The 
Church had suffered along with everyone else in tha 
unhappy country. Her buildings were in ruins anc 
her people impoverished. As he listened to the burn 
ing words of Pius XII, Bishop Muench realized thai 
this great humanitarian was not using a figure of speect 
when he spoke of how his heart was bleeding fot 
the suffering people in Germany and elsewhere. 
(To be continued) 


Ill., $5; Mrs. Johanna Toomey, IIl., $5; Ernest HE 
Winkelmann, Mo., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A 
Vogelweid, P.A.V.G., Mo., $10; Mr. John C. Esswein 
Mo., $6.94; St. Peter & St. Paul Church St. Ann’s 
Sod., Mo., $5; Rev. Albert J. Schmaltz, Mo., $10; St 
Peter Ben. Soc., Mo., $20; St. Cecilia Br. 1038, C. K 
of A., Mo., $10; St. Francis Borgia Mission Circle 
Mo., $10; O.L.S. Christian Mothers & Auxiliary, Mo. 
$10; Henry B. Rocklage, Mo., $1; St. Ann’s Ladies 
Sod. of St. Boniface, Mo., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Raymone 
Gassel, Mo., $5; Philip W. Kleba, Mo., $5; Joseph H 
Pott, Mo., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ahillen, Mo., $5; Holy 
Name Soc. St. Joseph’s Church, Mo., $5; Mrs. J. Fisch: 
er, Mo., $2; Rt. Rev. Wm. L. Ebert, Mo., $5; Mrs 
B. H. Barhorst, Mo., $2; Rev. Henry J. Zimmer, N. Y. 
$5; Rt. Rev. J. G. Hoelting, Mo., $3; Holy Name Soc 
St. Augustine Church, Ill., $15; G. H. Kenkel, Ark. 
$5; August Petry, Cal., $10; T. Frustuk, Cal., $1 
Joseph J. Gramling, M.D., Cal., $5; Joseph H. Holz. 
hauer, Wis., $2; St. Joseph Ben. Soc. of Milwaukee 
Wis., $10; St. Michael’s Soc., Wis. $5; St. Joseph Soe. 
Wis., $7; Mrs. Rudolph Gerngrass, Tex., $1; Christiar 
Mothers Soc., Tex., $1; St. Joseph’s Soc., Tex., $5: 
Christian Mothers Soc., Halletsville, Tex., $5; Chris. 
tian Mothers Soc., New Braunfels, Tex., $5; St. Joseph’s 
Soc., D’Hanis, Tex., $15; Christian Mothers Soc., Wind. 
thorst, Tex., $10; John W. Nicklas, Pa., $2; Mrs 
Frances Collins, Pa. $1; J. A. Moore, Pa., $5; St 
Joseph’s Holy Name, Pa., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J 
Post, Pa, $10; C. K. of St. G..Br. 82, Pa., $5; C. 
of St. Geo. Br. 288, Pa., $5; St. Boniface Br. CWU 
Pa., $15; Ladies Cath. Ben. Assn., Br. 104, N. Y., $10 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bloomfield, N. Y., $1; St. Gerard’s 
Maternity Guild, NCWU Brooklyn Br., N. Y., $25. 
Frieda Schmatz, N. Y., $20; Mary E. Schmuck, N. Y. 
$2; Our Lady of Perp. Help Comm. 440, N. Y., $10: 
Mrs. Theresa C, Braun, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Agnes Fandl 
N. Y., $1; Albert J. Sattler, $10; M. Schuchardt, N. Y. 
$5; The Confraternity of Christian Mothers & ks 
Rosary of O.L.H. of Christians, N. Y., $10; St. Joseph 
Sbc., Troy, N. Y., $10; Knights of St. G. Com. No. 
N. Y., $5; Mathias H. Weiden, N. Y., $50; Our Lac 
of Christians Convent, N. Y., $2; John W. Beck, N. ¥ 
$5; St. Michael’s Sick Benefit Soc., N. J., $25; 0} 
Br. NCWWU, Troy, N. Y., $5; Total to and includin 
Feb. 9, 1961, $4,185.69. = 


Donation for Microfilming 
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J. Buechler, N. Y., $100; CWU of New York Inc. 


